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“O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE,” 


BY GEOKGE ELIOT, BORN 1820, DIED DEC. 1880. 





[“Longum tllud tempus, quum non ero, magis me 
movet, quam hoc exiguum.’'—Cicero.] 
O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
in minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in ecorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

j So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 

| Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child 
Poor arxious peniterce, is quick dissolved; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burihen of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be 
And what may yet be better—saw Within 
A wortbier image for the sanctuary, 
And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love— 
That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eye-lids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 

| Unread forever. 

' This is life to come, 

| Which martyred men have made more glorions 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 

| The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Eukindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Seget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So ehall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 
1867. 
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NOT FORTHCOMING. 


The editorial of T. W. H. has failed to 
appear in time for publication in this 
week’s JournAL. The delay is probably 
owing to pre-occupation with the Cam- 
bridge Oration. C. W. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

Our sisters in England are taking vigo- 
rous measures to forward the cause, and 
are preparing once more to urge their claim 
for equal political rights upon Parliament. 
Four great meetings of Englishwomen have 
been held during the last ten months, the 
first in February at Manchester, the second 
in May at London, the third early in No- 
vember at Bristol, and the fourth at the close 
of the same month, at Nottingham. 

At the last meeting Mrs. Lucas, sister of 
John Bright, presided, and Miss Helen Tay- 
lor moved the following resolution :— 

That the following memorial to the Prime 
Minister be adopted. and, signed, by. the 

‘President on behalf of this, meeting:—To 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., 
First Lord of Her Majesty’s Treasury :— 
The memorial of women, in public meeting 
assembled, in the Albert Hall, Nottingham, 
on Tuesday, November 80th, 1880, respect- 
fully showeth,—That there are over five 
hundred thousand ratepayers in the United 
Kingdom deprived of the power of voting 
in the election of members of Parliament, 
on the sole ground that they sre women. 
That this exclusion is directly opposed to 
the fundamental principle of representative. 
government, and therefore unjust to such 











ratepayers. That the exclusion of women 
ratepayers from the exercise of the parlia- 
mentary vote deprives women of that free 
expression of opinion which is the only 
guarantee of liberty in the State. Where- 
fore, your memorialists pray that a meas- 
ure may be introduced by Her Majesty’s 
ministers to extend the parliamentary fran- 
chise to women ratepayers and landowners 
in boroughs and counties. And your mem- 
orialists will ever pray, &c. 

The resolution was supported by able 
speeches, and was carried unanimously by 
the crowded audience. 

It is said that the four towns have not 
been the scene of such a monster dem- 
onstration since the meetings for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, nearly forty years 
ago. A. 8. B’ 
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METHODISTS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
‘ —_—— 

At the regular meeting of the Boston 
Methodist ministers on Monday the 27th 
ult., the following report was submitted by 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage, and 
adopted: 

The committee to whom was referred the 
paper from the Massachusetts Woman Snf- 
frage Association, asking action favotable 
to'the suffrage of women, beg leave to re- 
port: 

That we have carefully considered the sub- 
ject presented in that communication, and 
that we accord hearty and entire sympathy 
and co-operation to every movement favor- 
able to the elevation of woman. The in- 
terests of the two sexes are identical. They 
are not ‘antagonistic but complementary 
forces of human society. Whatever inures 
to the benefit of one cannot prove detrim- 
ental to the other; and on the other hand, 
whatever is prejudicial to the one will be 
sure to work consequential damage to the 
other. Factors so intimately connected are 
designed to operate in harmony, each mov- 
ing in its orbit, and both together contribu- 
ting to insure the result of social complete- 
ness as well as individual perfection. 

The habit of considering the interests of 
the sexes separately has been attended with 
many evil results. It has led to bad eduza- 
tion, and often, in the case of women, to 
no education at all. It has introduced a 
multitude of barbarous laws. Instead of 
‘placing all human beings on a common 
pletform of rights and privileges, it has 
made one set of laws for men and another 
for women,,thus introducing the worst fea- 
tures of class legislation. 

The evils of which we here complain are 
a bad inheritance from the distant past. 
The process of improvement was begun by 
the Gospel, which, in offering the terms of 
salvation, made no discrimination of nation, 
class or sex; for in Christ Jesus ‘‘there is 
neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female.” 
They are all parts of one body. With 
every advance of the Gospel there$bas been 
a corresponding advancein the amelioration 
of the condition of a woman; and in no 
age has the advance been more rapid thon 
in our own. Women themselves are awak- 
ening to a sense of their false position, and 
are reclaiming one after another their rights 
and privileges in the social economy. The 
sphere of activity for women has been 
greatly enlarged. Their place in the church 
is every day becoming more important and 
conspicuous, and their fitness for education- 
al work has not only given them the posi- 
tion of teacher, but has also opened to them 
the School Board and given them the par- 
tial use of the ballot. All these ameliora- 
tions have worked well, and we have every 
reason to suppose their extension, so as to 
include every right and privilege accorded 
to the other sex, will work better. 

To the Women of the Suffrage Association 
we extend our sincere and cordial congrat- 
ulations, and shall be pleased to afford 
them such aid in their-good work as we 
may from time to time be able. If it be 
found inexpedient to make the church a 
special organ to promote the end prayed for, 
we feel quite sure that the principles of 
justice and equality we are called upon ev- 
ery Sunday to announce, will materially re- 
inforce their cause, and hasten on the time 
when every barrier to social equality shall 
be broken down. 
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POLITICAL INFOKMATION WANTED. 

Ep1Tor JouRNAL:—I feel much interested 
in the new society, which T. W. H. writes 
about in a late Journat for ‘‘ political edu- 
cation.” Ishould be glad to join such a 
society, and would pledge myself ‘to read 
the books if 1 could afford to buy them. I 
have not spent three dollars for books for 
six years. All my money goes for the nec- 
essaries of life and the taxes, which the city 
government spends recklessly, without, say- 
ing, ‘‘ by your leave.” I buy newspapers. 
They are to me the necessaries of life. So 
are books, but friends ‘and libraries supply 
me with them. 

I wish to ask you if it may be practicable 
for some one or more people of influence, 
to induce the Harpers to print an edition of 
these tour books for our political education, 
in the cheap form of the Franklin Square 
Library. This wouldenable all tu read. 1 
think the three dollars may be a considera- 
tion with many others as well as myself, 








and as this society is formed to enlighten 
the masses, circumstances ought to be made 
as favorable as possible. 

Pardon me for writing to you respecting 
this matter, but I have it quite at heart. I 
trast these books will be published in this 
cheap form. B. A. 8 

Boston, Maas. 
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SUBJECTS FOR MASTER’S DEGREE. 

When it is often asserted that we are liv- 
ing in a new epoch, that times are changing, 
that modern thought, if not original, is cast 
in new mo ulds, and that subjects for friend- 
ly discussion and the practical questions of 
society differ widely from those of a cen- 
tury or more ago, it is well to verify such 
opinions by collation of facts. 

No stronger corroboration of such state- 
ments, and also of the fact that certain 
topics constantly recur, can be found than 
in a list of subjects for Master’s Degree in 
Harvard College 1655-1791, which by their 
very titles hint at the mental status of each 
period, and the slow progress made from 
one centennial to another. Rev. Edward 
J. Young has tr anslated and arranged such 
a list, with an introduction and notes, for 
which every student of mankind must be 
grateful, and the demand for it has been so 
great, that it has been reprinted from the 
proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 

The themes themselves were written in 
mediaeval and modern Latin, and were on 
questions relating to society and the state, 
to philosophy, science, physiology and 
medicine, law, ethics, the church and the 
ministry, and theology. In reading over 
these lists, mingled feelings of surprise, 
amusement, pity anc self-gratulation must 
arise, many of them at once suggesting a 
modern speaker. A few extracts may af- 
ford both profit and pleasure. 

‘Does the issue of paper money con- 
tribute to the public good?’ suggests Sec- 
retary Sherman as speaker; ‘‘would the ad- 
vice of Paul to Timothy to ‘use a little 
wine’ bring him under the power of the 
tavern-keepers?” could be treated by an ad- 
vocate of the Screen Law; ‘‘Can Jesuits be 
good subjects’’could be assigned to Mr. Fer- 
ry; ‘‘Should beggars be tolerated ina State,” 
might be given to Robert Treat Paine, 
presid ent of the Associated Charities. An 
evolutionist could descant on—‘‘Is the act 
of creation eternal,” and ‘‘Is the object- 
matter or material of sin metaphysically 
good, morally indifferent,” would be suita- 
ble for Joseph Cooke, with his ownership of 
Pliny’s villa. ‘‘Was there a rainbow be- 
fore the Deluge” was answered in the nega- 
tive in 1759, and in the affirmative in 1766. 
All the ordinary quack doctors must rejoice 
in this title; ‘‘ls there a universal remedy,” 
and the consummate quacks, in this: ‘‘Is 
the cure of wounds by sympathetic powder 
lawful?’ ‘Should any one practice medi- 
cine before he has been approved by some 
competent persons?” sound like the point 
at issue at the State House last winter. 
“Should the nervous fluid be called animal 
spirits?” recalls Mark Twain. Best of ail 
are the two following: ‘‘If Lazarus, by a 
will made before his death, had given away 
his property, could he have legally claimed 
it after his resurrection? and did Jacob’s 
opposition to his wife, while she was dying, 
in culling his son Benjamin, when she had 
previously named him Benoni, proceed 
more from his determination to exercise 
his authority as a husband, than from his 
petulant disposition?” The Scripture-hon- 
oring writer affirmed in 1741 the former, 
but an advocate of women’s rights would 
prefer to believe in Jacob’s petulancy. 
What a controversy of mere words does 
this suggest: ‘‘Is it necessary that Mary 
should have been the mother of two sons, 
because Christ is called her first-born son?” 
“Ought ministers of the Christian church 
to preach politics,” ‘‘Are charity and mu- 
tual tolerance among the professors of 
Christianity most conducive to the promo 
tion of true religion,” and ‘‘Is an unbroken 
apostolic succession necessary to the valid- 
ity of the ministry seem like the stumbling 
blocks in the churches of to-day.” 

There are about four hundred subjects 
given, many of them enriched by Mr. 
Young’s own addenda, and the whole 
pamphlet, though small, represents much 
law, fidelity and skill in execution, and 
large and varied information. 

Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
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NOT ALWAYS AGAINST WOMEN. 


Epitor JOURNAL:—In your issue of 
December 4th is an article by Josephine 
Jackson. She asks this question: ‘‘Wheth- 
er any one ever read anything of Dr. Hol- 
land’s having any bearing at all on women, 








that did not leave the impression that he 
considered them wholly unimportant, aside 
from their ability to minister in some form 
to the other half of humanity?” 

I think he places women on a very high 
and independent plane in his description of 
Katrina, when he says: 

“She was my peer; 

No weakling,girl, who would surrender will 

And life and reason, with soft loving heart, 

To her possessor; no soft, changing thing 

Who wonld find breath alone within the arms 

Of a strong master, and obediently J 

Wait on his whims in slavish carefulness; 

No fawning, cringing spaniel, to attend 

His royal pleasure, and account herself 

Rewarded by his pats and pretty words; 

But a round woman, who, with insight keen, 

Had wrought a scheme of life, and measured well 
Her womanhood; had spread before her feet 

A fine philosophy to guide her steps; 

Had won a faith to which her life was brought 
Tn strict adjustment, brain and heart meanwhile 
Working in conscious harmony and rhythm 

With the great scheme of God's great universe, 

On toward her being’s end!” 

H. M. Comstock. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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ITEMS FROM JULIA E. SMITH. 


Mrs. Julia E. Smith whom all the world 
knows as the owner of pet cows which were 
sold for taxes, says in a private letter on 
the occasion of her husband's voting :— 

It is forty years since a vote has been cast 
from this house. Thousands of dollars 
have been paid by my own hands, in taxes, 
without my even knowing it was not spent 
to support grog shops. 

The old Collector, Albert Crane, by whom 
our cows have been seized and driven to 
the sign-post five times, was uot re-elected 
as the Republicans carried the day. It was 
found the town are likely to lose some 
thousands of dollars by him. He avers 
that some one stole his Collector’s book at 
the last town-meeting, and he cannot settle 
with the town. I cannot tell who believes 
it. Iam not surprised at anything he says. 
. . . I have the advantage of being the most 
aged person in your society, I think by sev- 
eral years. I wa8 Much favored by having 
an invitation to spend a day with Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott on my return from Washing- 
ton last winter; She and I were near of an 
age; She was just as sensible and agreeable 
as she was forty years ago, in anti-slavery 
times when I met her in New Haven, 

I shall feel much interegted to read the 
reports of the Washington meeting. ... 

Yours as ever, Jui E. Beceres 








LAND WAITING FOR WOMEN. 


EpiTtoR JouRNAL:—The wife of the gen- 
tleman who writes the following letter did 
all which he suggests that other women 
may do. Heisaminister. His health and 
fortunes were impaired, and his wife went 
to Dakota with her little. boy, built a 
“shanty” house on their claim, hired help, 
worked on the farm herself, slept on the 
bags of seed, wheat and corn, endured all 
sorts of hardships, but cleared four thou- 
sand dollars in one year,—or two, I forget 
which. It was so brave a thing for a wo- 
man to do that I wrote him for data, which 
are here given. It seemed to him some 
other woman might thus be helped. 

Ever yours for the cause, 

Frances E. WILLARD. 

The following is the letter referred to 
above: 

APPLETON, Wis., Dec. 14, 1880. 

Dear Mapam:—It is your privilege and 
that of every woman, for a small fee ($16 
to $18) to obtain from the Government one 
hundred and sixty acres of land for a home- 
stead. Of course you would be obliged to 
maintain a residence on it. You couid 
also, for a similar fee, get another one hun- 
dred and sixty acres as a ‘‘free culture 
claim.” 

If you will write to the commissioner of 
the general land office, Washington, D. C., 
he will send you a copy of the Jaws on the 
subject. If youwriteto D. A. McKindlay, 
St. P., M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minnesota, 
he will send you information in regard to 
the Red River Valley lands. If you write 
to the land department of the Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul, Minn., you will also 
get information. Information so obtained 
was the basis of Mrs. G.’s operations. 

There is a vast area of land in the Red 
River Valley that with proper culture will 
produce from twenty to forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. Mrs. G. has a farm of 
one hundred and sixty acres already brok- 
en, which is good for thirty bushels and 
more to the acre. 

We had it broken in the summer of 1879. 
We sowed it with wheat in the spring of 
1880,—last spring,— and realized q fair 
crop. There was some defect in the tillage 
that lessened the crop somewhat. 

I hardly know just what facts you wish 
me to send you. The documents to which 
I have réferréd you will give you all needed 
information. Yours, 8. M. G. 


——__0o e —___ _—_ 
INAUGURAL RECEPTIUN. 


The Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington have adopted a 
resolution granting the use of the new Na- 
tional Museum building for the inaugural 
reception of the new President on the 4th 
of March next. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Gar. HamIuron is about to write the 
reminiscences of her girthood. 


Mrs. L. B. KE..oaa, admitted last week, 
is the first lady to practice at the bar in 
Kansas. 


Mrs. 8. F. Cuapry is President of the 
Charlestown South Carolina Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Mrs. NarHanreL Warre, of Concord, 
N. H., has given $10,000 to the Centennial 
Home for the Aged in that city. 

Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor has sent a font 
with basin of solid silver to the mission 
chapel which she has established in Nebras- 
ka. 


- Mrs. CHARLES Stewart Smith has given 
$3000 to endow a life-bed in the Hahnemann 
Hospital in memory of her parents, John 
Caswell and Mary Caswell. 


Mrs. Marrua Ixrr, a Cincinnati teacher, 
has obtained notice from Washington that 
a patent has been granted her on her inven- . 
tion of an appliance for correct per. holding. 


Mrs. T. F. M. Curry, the scholarly and 
efficient assistant in the Davenport high 
school, delivered her lecture on ‘‘ The Home 
Life of the Colonists” before Cedar C. T. A. 
Friday evening, November 26. 


Mrs. 8. W. Oakey, the author of “Some 
Old Letters” in Scribner's Monthly, will have 
one or two papers in early numbers of the 
same magazine, entitled ‘‘Recollections of 
American Society,” in which we have 
glimpses of Lafayette, Daniel Webster, and 
other notabilities. 


Mrs. Lizzie PattTerson, widow of Nich- 
olas Patterson, a wet-known merchant of 
that city, has given to the Children’s Home 
in Cincinnati thirty acres of land, worth 
$40,000. She had drawn a will with this 
bequest in it, but changed her mind and has 
given the property at once. 


Mrs. Mary J. Martin, of Burlington, 
N. Jersey, has been elected postmaster. of 
that city, receiving 393 votes out of 587. 
Mrs. Martin has served twelve years in the 
capacity of postmaster, and her re-election 
is an evidence of Woman’s capacity for ful- 
filling important official duties. 

Miss Louise McLauGutin, the discover- 
er of painting under the glaze on pottery, 
realizing that art, like health, was free to 
all, told her process to other artists, explain- 
ed it to reporters, and even published a 
book giving directions. A man has now 
taken her process and patented it! 

Miss,Marton Murpock, formerly a stu- 
dent of the Northwestern Female College, 
and a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory, has acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion as an elocutionist in Iowa and Minne- 
sota. She has been engaged with Superin- 
tendent Parker in conducting a teachers’ 
institute at Independence, Iowa. 

Mrs. V. G. Stone has been a bountiful 
helper of the cause of education. She al- 
ready has given from her estate $835,000 to 
twenty-one of our higher institutions of 
learning, in sums varying from $10,000 to 
$100,000. She has also given largely to 
other benevolent objects besides $600,000 
to relatives and friends. 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD delivered a 
lecture last Saturday evening before the 
Philosophical Society on ‘*The Temperance 
Question, critically and philosophically con- 
sidered.” The wording of the topic de- 
scribes the manner in which the speaker 
treated her subject throughout the lecture, 
which, except for its brevity, was pronoun- 
ced on all sides one of the most satisfactory 
of its kind ever listened to. 


Miss Marcaret 8. CHENEY gave the last 
lecture in Providence in the Women’s lec- 
ture course. Her subject was ‘‘The Story 
of a Flant.” The Providence Journal says, 
“It is pleasant to seea young lady, like 
Miss Cheney, mistress of her subject, and 
able to interest her hearers in what may be 
called its scientific aspects.” This is the 
course of lectures inaugurated by Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, with a view to 
bring valuable topics before the women of 
that city. An excellent thing to do. 


Mrs. Jonn T. SARGENT has again opened 
her pariors for the Chestnut Street Club. 
At the first meeting there was an unusually 
large attendance. Rev. C. A. Bartol pre- 
sided, and: spoke of Professor Pierce who 
had so often met with them there. An es- 
say was. read by Mr. Thomas Davidson on 
the life and philosophy of Antonio Rosmini- 
Serbati, an Italian philosopher. <A discus- 
sion followed, in which Dr. Bartol, Dr. 
Hedge, Mr. 8. H. Emery, Jr., and Rev. Mr, 
Mayo defended the received philosophy and 
criticised that of Rosmini. 
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A Troe Story. 
BY HELEN RICH. 


‘Merry Christmas 1t is with your goodies, 
Division of Turkey! - Your Port, 

Such coffee a Sultan might relish, 

Do you take aad provision this fort? 
Your Saintship? I'm nervous a trifle, 
Were I not a big man I should cry, 

For despite all my care and the doctors, 
Little Dan number sixty wil! die. 


The parson who spends his donations 
In Thanksgiving dinners, and rides 
For the juvenile paupers of Canton, 
(And in buying them coffins, besides), 
* Looked startled. ‘Poor Danie, I'll see him. 
Can’t I take him out home to the boys? 
Wrap him well in the comforters, Stanley, 
Get him out of these shadows, this noise. be 


“ve a notion the sight of these faces, 
With the stamp of their parents’ sad deeds, 
To the soul and the body of Danie, 
(A lily cast out with the weeds), 
Is like blight to the darlings of summer. 
Here, Danie, look up and be glad; 
What say you to breakfast with me, now, 
Christmas dinner and supper, dear lad? 


“Sho! I’m an old owl, not an angel, 
Little chicken. There, open the door, 
Stan, give them the turkey and puddings, 
With the cranberry sauce ‘evermore.’ ”’ 
And the good Santa Claus of the pulpit, 
With Danic’s white face in his breast, 
Left the grace of his laugh to the poor-house, 
And drove like the wind to “The Nest.” 


I doubt if the city celestial 

Will seem to smal! charity Dan 

As bright as “The Nest,” or as restfal, 
With Bennie and Hallie and Fan, 

Peeping out from the mother’s white apron, 
Half laughing and crying to see 

This love-famished waif in his wrappings 
Promoted to bliss on her knee. 


Bless God for the love of the children, 

As pure as the source whence it sprang, 
The masonry tender and trpstful, 

Its members all earnest and young; 

Thank God for the mother-sou! yearning 
To every stray lamb from the fold; 

For the homes where it always is Christmas, 
The mercies too email to be told. 


For the biessed old fashion, surviving 
The rites and traditions of men, 

The sacrament holy of giving 

What cannot be rendered again. 

Ah, better than sermon, this service; 
So human, it touched the divine, 

The sweet ministrations of pity, 
Whose tears are more sacred than wine. 


When I followed my charge to the parson's, 

Dan's great solemn eyes made me faint; 

There was awe on the;faces of children, 

God's peace on the parson’s (my saint). 

The sunlight was dying with Danie, 

And the fair, patient mother of three, 

Still held the sick child to her bosom, 
And turned in her weeping to me. 


*“Oh, Stanley, this baby has told us. 
With innocent wonder and joy, 
He sees in my eyes his lost mother; 
Through my lips she caresses her boy.” 
“Yes, I'm going to her with the sunset, 
To never know hunger and night, 
Let the children sing hymne of thankegiving, 
While I keep lovely mamma in Sight, 


“First let me embrace my new mamma, 
My loving new papa, and these, 

My sweet little sister and brothers, 
You, Stanley, and then, if you please, 
Before 1 get sleepy I'll tell you 

How last year’s Thanksgiving I lay 

So hungry and cold, with the lambies, 
Under master’s old shed, in the hay. 


“J suppose I was naughty at Christmas, 
And cried for my mother and Joe; 

They called me a tramp and then beat me 
And turned me out into the snow. 

I crept in with the sheep, but I shivered; 
How I prayed to the good Shepherd then 
That I might be one of his lambkine, 
And find my own mamma again. 


“J think that he heard me, the coldness, 
The terrible sickness and dread, 
All left me, to sleep like a kitten. 
I awoke in the poor-house; you said 
They brought me there raving with fever. 
Don't sob, gentle Stanley, ’tis past— 
Now sing of the Saviour, and angels, 
It is Christmas with mamma at last. 
| ARNE A EN TE TCE GA Fe ly 


The Five Stars of Koreish. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 








An Arab Sheik, owner of a hundred 
camels, three hundred horses, and a thou- 
sand sheep, always kept his encampment at 
some distance from his kinsmen. He had 
five sons and four daughters, who, as they 
grew, were regarded in all that region as 
the flower of that country, so careful was 
their training, so thorough their accom- 
plishments, and so pure their life. 

One evening, when the father and his 
eldest son were returning to the encamp- 
ment, having ridden nearly seventy miles in 
search of some camels which had strayed, 
the boy asked permission to speak, and 
then asked his father why he and his broth- 
ers and sisters were fed from day to day on 
dates and bread, with a strip of dry meat at 
noon; when the boys and girls in neighbor- 
ing encampments shared this luxury and 
that,—fresh meat, killed daily, fruits of 
names unknown from Yemen, and spices 
from the ships of India. 

And his father said: ‘‘Are not your 
bodies strong? And can you not ride as 
well as they?” 

The son replied, ‘There is not a youth in 
either camp who can throw me in wrestling; 
and you know if I have asked to draw bri. 
dle or to dismount to-day.” 

His father said: ‘This is what your food 
is given for. If our fareis simple, itis that 
you may not be tempted to prize the food 
more than the strength for which the food 


is given.” 





Another day, the father of the Sheik had 
sent a to all the ¢amps to ask the 
attend ' his sons, and of their friends, 
that they might hear an ambassador who 
had comefrom Yemen. He took with him 
his second son, to care for the horses and 
to learn the methods of embassies. One 
day they went, one day they remained at 
the encampment, one day they returned. 
On the third day, when they had ridden 
ten hours, they saw in the horizon the black 
tents of their tribe. Then the son asked 
leave to speak, and said to bis father, ‘“‘O 
my father, why do you sleep upon the 
ground, when your kindred bad cushions 
and woven mats brought by their slaves, 
and had furs from the North ready, should 
the night be cold. Why, in our camp, do 
we have neither furs, cushions, or slaves?” 

And his father said: *‘Wesleep at night, 
that we may be strong to-morrow. Are not 
your bodies as strong, and can*you not ride 
as well as they?” 

And his son answered: ‘‘There is not a 
youth in their tents who can throw me in 
wrestling. You knowif I have asked to 
draw bridle or to dismount to-day.” 

. His father said: ‘‘This is what sleep is 
given to us for. If our beds are simple, it 
is that we may not be tempted to prize the 
sleep more than the strength for which the 
sleep is given.” 

At another time there came a message 
that the elder brother of the Sheik was ill, 
and had sent for him. The Sheik rode 


. across the desert on the swiftest dromedary, 


and took with him his third son. Two 
days they rode, two daysthey watched with 
the dying man, two days they joined in the 
lamentations over him, and for two days 
they rode on their return. On the eighth 
day, as the sun went down, the boy asked 
leave of his father to speak, and said, 
‘“‘Why do my cousins dress in shawls of 
cashmere, in silks of Ispahan, and wear 
clasps of gold and pearl from Serendib, 
while we are dressed in camel’s hair, and 
wool of our own flocks and herds, which 
my sisters spun and my mother wove?” 

And his father said: ‘‘Are not you as 
warm as they? Are you not as strong as 
they? Are not your clothes as easy for 
running and for riding?” 

And the boy said: ‘‘On the evening when 
we came to thecamp, there was a wrestling 
match. I threw all my cousins in their 
turn; and, when the turn came round, I 
threw them all again. We have ridden in 
two days so far that the ravens are weary 
of following. You know if I have asked 
to dismount or to draw rein.” 

And his father said: ‘‘Our clothes are 
yiven us to screen us from sun and rain, 
and the pestilence which walketh in dark- 
ness. If your clothing is simpler than your 
kinsmen’s, it is that you may not be tempt- 
ed to value the thing more than the strength 
and swiftness for which the thing is given.” 

Again, the word came that the chiefs and 
their children should carry each his offer- 
ing to the temple at Mecca. And his fa- 
ther, with his wife and his children, and 
forty attendants, went to the holy city, 
with fifty camels and fifty horses. The 
offering that he made was bezoar and onyx 
and myrrh. Seventy days were they in 
going, in sojourning, and in returning. 
On the seventieth day, as they approached 
the date palms which they knew, the fourth 
son asked leave to speak to’ his father, and 
said, ‘‘Why do the people of the city go to 
the mosque to worship God, and we kneel 
beneath the open sky?” 

And his father was troubled, and his 
countenance fell, and he said, ‘“‘Since we 
left the city, have either of your brothers 
or your sisters spoken untruly?” 

‘‘Never, my father.” 

“Or impurely?” 

*‘Never.” 

“Or meanly?” 

“Never.” 

‘‘Have they turned from a beggar? Have 
they failed to share their salt?” 

Never.” 

‘‘Have they refused to their mother all 
that was her due?” 

‘‘Never.” 

‘‘And has God seemed far away from you 
because the sky is higher than the temple 
dome?” 

*"Never so near, my father, as when ! 
sleep on the sands beneath the stars.” 

And his father said: ‘‘The temple is 
built, lest in cities men forget the God of 
Love. If you worship beneath the stars, it 
is that you may not be tempted to honor 
the stones more than Him who made the 
stones, to value His house more than Him 
who dwells everywhere.” 

At last, the old man was sick unto death. 
His four eldest sons had gone with their 
households, one north, ope south, one east, 
one west. He called his youngest son to 
close his eyes, and said to him,— 

“‘My son, hast thou ever seen Satan?” 

And his son said, ‘‘Never!” 

His father said, ‘‘Yet you have been at 
feasts of the heads of tribes, where the rev- 


els lasted many days.” 
The son said, ‘‘Others saw him there, 
but not L”’ 


His father said, ‘‘You lived many many 
months among princes of Cairo, where men 
seek pleasure, and pay for it with money.” 

The son said, ‘“‘Others saw him there, but 
not I.” 
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The father said, “‘Not when I sent you 
to join the caravans of merchants at Me- 
dina?” 

The son said, ‘If others saw him, not I.” 

The father said, ‘‘Not when you lived 
among the learned men and doctors at Ta- 
briz?” 

And the son said, ‘If others saw him 
there, not I.” ° 

And the father said: ‘It isenough. My 
boy, if your children are not tempted by 
the flesh, they will not be tempted by the 
eye. If the eye: is pure, the head will be 
strong. If the head be strong, the heart 
will be true. If the heart is true, your 
child will know his God. My son, pray 
for your children, that they enter not into 
temptation.” 

And he turned his face to the wall, and 
he died. And his five sons are the chiefs 
known as the Five Stars of Koreish,—pure, 
peaceful; gentle, true, and brave.—Child- 
hood’s Appeal. 


HARRY BROWN ’S LESSON, 


Pretty little Mrs, Brown had been crying; 
a luxury she did not often indulge in, but, if 
the truth must be told, she was getting tired 
of married life; not that she did not love 
her handsome young husband, or her two 
lovely children, but because she began to 
realize that all men are not angels, and es- 
pecially that Harry Brown could never as- 
pire to such an heavenly appellation. Not 
that he was absolutely cruel, or did not love 
his wife, but oh, “‘ the little foxes that spoil 
the vines!” 

Harry Brown was a selfish man, though 
he knew it not; and he had a habit of re- 
quiring of his wife a recital of all the expen- 
ditures made by her, and ‘‘ What did you 
do with that ten cents?” was such a fre- 
quent inquiry of his, that, like a beggar or 
a dependent, she was obliged to sue for 
every cent she received from the mascu- 
line purse; and to her,—who before mar- 
riage, bad supported herself right royally, 
with never a lordly dictator to question her 
movements, and who had given up delicious 
freedom to become cook, laundress, dairy 
maid, mother, nurse, housekeeper, and 
mender of male apparel,—it wasa deep 
seated thorn. 

That her work hadever been well done, 
was apparent, for her sleek, happy husband, 
and the perfect bearing of the little lady 
and gentleman who called her mamma, 
loudly testified thereto, but her work had 
never been appreciated, and here she sat, 
deep in sorrowful reverie, and decidedly 
‘*blue.” Harry had told her only this 
morning—and it was not the first time by 
any means—that he thought she might get 
along with a little less money, and that if 
she went on at this rate she would surely 
ruin him, Goodness! as though a woman 
could furnish a table and house and dress 
a family of four with decency on twenty- 
five centsa week. It was cruel, and oh 
how she wished she could put him in her 
place for just four weeks; she would show 
him how humiliating it is to a proud, sensi- 
tive woman to be thus treated. Her 
wish was soon to be granted. 

Harry Brown was only a clerk in a whole- 
sale dry-goods store with fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum salary, but with good 
management on the part of his wife, they 
had, in the five years of their married life, 
succeeded in paying for their handsome 
home, and financially, all was well. 

On the evening of the very day upon 
which our story opens, Harry Brown was 
brought home with a broken limb, caused 
by being thrown from a carriage in which 
he was riding with a friend. 

There was a dilemma; husband, children, 
and home must be cared for, and how was 
it tobe done? But it was nota dilemma 
long; the plucky little wife was equal to the 
emergency; if they must have bread she 
knew how to earn it, and so, before the 
week was ended, a house-keeper was in- 
stalled in her place, and Mrs. Brown stood 
behind the counter in her husband’s stead. 
She once more tasted the sweets of indepen- 
dence, and now her woman’s brain set to 
work to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for which she had so long sighed, 
and her plans were soon laid 

‘*Say, Sadie, can’t you give a fellow a 
little money? Johnson is coming with his 
carriage to take me riding this morning, 
and I want to make a few purchases while 
out.” 

Her bright eyes danced, but with an as- 
sumed stern accent, she said, ‘‘ What do 
you want to do with it?” 

Mr. Brown, a little surprised, looked up 
and said, ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 

‘‘Because I want to know, of course,” she 
answered. : 

“Well,” said he, a little humbly, “I 
want to buy a cigar, for one thing.” 

‘* Very well,” said she, holding her well 
filled purse in her tiny hand, “here is ten 
cents, that wil buy a cigar, and you ought 
not tosmoke so many cigars; it will ruin 
me.” 

He looked up quickly, with surprise and 
mortification depicted upon his face, but he 
only saw a quiet demure countenance, as 
she handed him the money. 

A few days afterward, Harry Brown, 
with great reluctance, asked his wife for a 
little change. 








‘* Where is that ten cents I gave you last 
week? I should think you might get along 
with a little less money, I declare, I cannot 
endure such extravagance,” and she gave 
him no money. 

His thoughts and feelings can better be 
imagined than described, as, after his wife 
had left him he lay upon the couch, help- 
less, dependent. Before his brain in ugly 
panorama passed the long array of past evil 


‘conduct, accompanied with the relentless 


lashes of astern conscience. Under their 
influence, Harry Brown resolved to make 
amends for the past, and never again to for- 
get that women have hearts and souls, who 
possess the same sense of dignity and inde- 
pendence, as man, and also, that i’ the ex- 
perience he had undergone during the past 
few months, shut up in the house, the care- 
taker of children, and overseer of domestic 
affairs, was any sample of woman’s work, he 
would never again hint, even in his inmost 
thoughts, that a woman does not earn all 
she gets, and too often vastly more. 

A subdued, thoughtful man knelt at con- 
fessional that night, at that purest of all 
altars, a woman’s heart, and sought forgive- 
ness; and never was wife happier than Mrs. 
Brown when she found how well her little 
plan had worked. After that, Harry 
Brown had all the cigars he wanted with- 
out begging for them, and when Mrs. Brown 
resumed her old place in her home, she had 
free access to the family purse.— Mattie D. 
Merriam. 
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A VOICE FROM JAPAN. 

Sea-birds, with white wings flashing in 
the vanishing beams of the summer sun, 
have floated swiftly from sight on a cloud- 
ward journey. White-sailed boats, too, 
skimming the Sumida river, have passed 
into an unknown somewhere, and Night is 
slowly gathering this Eastern world under 
her wings. 

But fair as the sunset scene has been, and 
fair as seems the promise of the night, with 
the golden sickle of the moon cleaving its 
dim blue, all the beauty and all the sweet 
tranquillity of Nature have failed to bring 
me repose. Restless thought is having its 
own will, and the only way to bid it 
“down,” is to let it have expression and 
free vent in the usual! American manner— 
that is through the press, if the press permit. 

The passing traveller in Japan, charmed 
by the polite manners of her people, and 
delighted with her exquisite landscapes, 
“arrayed in living green” for so much of 
the year, goes on his ocean- way, ignorant of 
the sadder aspects of life in these isles,—ap-. 
parently : 

“Summer isles of Eden lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea.’’ 

It is one of these sadder aspects that 
has driven the evening-calm away from me, 
and has made my pen as well as my ming 
restless and uneasy. In a letter to the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to state that the Woman question in 
Japan is the agitating subject which hus 
blotted out all poetic fancies about ‘‘Fuji, 
peerless mountain,” and the nearer beauty 
of the tranquil sea) The Woman ques- 
tion—and yetit is scarcely proper to call 
woman's position a matter of question in 
these eastern islands, for great Confucius 
(what woman can ever forgive him?) has 
settled the problem of the destiny of vom- 
anhood to his own satisfaction and that of 
all masculine mortals in China and Japan. 
The sweet-sounding changes on that little 
word “‘obey” are well-nigh as monoton- 
ous as the newspaper ‘‘Advice to Girls,” 
‘Hints to Wives,” etc., on the other side of 
the Pacific. I confess that I bave never 
been able to peruse with any degree of 
profit, extracts from the ‘“‘Woman’s Great 
Study,” which is the Japanese ‘‘Inquire 
Within” for all manner of feminine knowl- 
edge. 

Some fragmentary, but well-written vol- 
umes, which seemed to contain portions of 
this famous book, once fell in my way; 
but the constant exhortations to obedience 
proved so discouraging, that this voyage on 
the ‘‘vasty deep” of Eastern feminine liter- 
ature was abandoned, albeit it might have 
brought to view whole continents of knowl- 
edge concerning the etiquette of Woman’s 
life in Japan, had curiosity not succumbed 
to weariness. 

If the average Japanese of the sterner sex 
were in that state of innocence and simplic- 
ity commonly ascribed to him and pre- 
Adamic man by travellers who girdle the 
globe “‘in eighty days,” the question of 
obedience would be settled without diffi- 
culty. Woman would have no other re- 
source than to yield with gentle grace to 
such embodiments of purity. Innocence, 
purity and honesty always command in- 
stinctive reverence, and obedience easily 
follows. Unfortunately, outward polish 
and refinement of manners deceive the 
traveller, especially if he chance to belong 
to the superficial type, and among Ameri- 
cans, whatever be the reason, the Japanese 
are usually over-rated in many respects, 
and their neighbors of the Flowery King- 
dom are correspondingly under-rated. As 
regards the politeness, hospitality and kind- 
ness so manifest among the people of Japan, 
one cannot but feel and express admira- 





tion; but corrupt lives, corrupt literature, 





nihil: 





and ‘the slights put-upon womanhood testi- 
fy sadly to a Teve side of the native 
character, often ignored by those who un- 


dertake to instruct: us concerning this part 
of the Orient. 





While Japan may well be called, in a | 


certain sense, progressive and chival- 
rous, together with the usual variety of 
complimentary adjectives, the gushing ad- 
mirer would do well te moderate his trans- 
pcrts, and note the position and treatment 
of women, which are always tests of a na- 


oo ore 


tion’s higher and truer progress. Judging | 


by this standard, one interested in the real 
advancement of this people is moved 
turns to disgust and indignation. 

It is true, and the expression of the fact 
is almost a platitude, that Woman, in 
Japan, occupies a position of greater free- 
dom and influence than her sisters in 
China; but because one slave has more 
privileges than another, and because intel- 
ligent slaves sometimes win for themselves 
the gift of freedom, slavery is, none the 
less, afoul blot upon the civilization of any 
land. 

When Japanese women are taught from 
infancy that they are in a state of subjection 
to the other sex, that they must sacrifice 
everything—feelings, wishes, individuality, 
and even honor, if so commanded; when 
they can be divorced by their husbands al- 
most at will, and be thus driven, unless 
fortunately blessed with some talent as a 
means of livelihood, to lives of infamy, 
what is to be said of Edenic bliss in this 
supposed Edenic land? When the lady 
who has been married to an officer in her 
own rank in life is frequently called upon 
to share his home (I will not defile the 
word ‘‘affections” by adding that) with a 
concubine; while men feel that no cruelty 
manifested toward their wives is sufficient 
to wipe out an offence against the marriage 
tie, but who never even dimly imagine 
that they themselves are bound to respect 
the sanctity of wedded life, what of the 
chivalry of ‘‘progressive Japan?” 

From even a hasty glance at these sad- 
dening facts, one soon comes to feel that 
the Sunland needs moral sunshine more 
than it needs the railrvuad and the tele- 
graph. It is a land eminently suited to 
writers of a certain school. Here, the 
eternal distinctions of ight and wrong 
are in such inextricable confusion that 
Mephistopheles himself would be equally 
happy in leading Fausts and Marguerites 
in the path of virtue, or of vice. One ex- 
ample issufficient. It would be considered 
highly virtuous for a good wife to sell her 
honor in order that a profligate husband 
might be kept from richly merited ruin; 
but it would be highly vicious if the same 
wife should manage to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and endéavor to follow such 
strange teachings without her husband’s 
consent. Between her husband on the 
one hand and her mother-in-law on the 
other, the Japanese bride has a sorry life. 
As, after marriage, a woman’s identity is 
supposed to be absorbed in that of her hus- 
band, his parents become hers in a sense 
that an American bride would find it hard 
to comprehend. She is ruled by them and 
by her lord with mild or severe sway 
according to the differences in human na- 
ture; but, as a young girl once said, ‘“We 
think marriage is like a prison,”—and cer- 
tainiy an American girl would consider 
marriage according to Japanese custom, 
worse than prison, for there at least, 
solitary confinement is sometimes possi- 
ble; but to be chained for life, or until di- 
vorce, to a stranger with the rights of a 
despot, is a social misery beyond the con- 
ception of Western minds. 

Masculine Japan may be divided, with 
the exception of afew rare spirits, int 
those who consider a woman inferior an: 
subject toa species of slavery, simply be- 
cause she is a woman, and those who, in 
their hearts, really recognize her ability to 
advance side by side with man, but who 
deny her her rights because jealous of her 
mental power and influence. Judging, in- 
deed, from the ability which the daugh- 
ters of Japan exhibit, in spite of social dis- 
advantages, and mindful of their contribu- 
tions to classic literature in the past, one is 
forced, however reluctantly, to the conclu- 
sion that Japanese mankind may well look 
to its laurels in the departments demand- 
ing brain-work, when the coming wo- 
man appears, untrammeled by the social 
hindrances and the masculine bigotry of 
centuries. In spite, however, of education-| 
al facilities for girls, and of some new avo-| 
cations that have opened for them, the com- 
ing woman seems a long time in making 
her appearance, for the public sentiment 
necessary to her being is as slow in its| 
growth as is the passage of business through 
the famous “‘circumlocution office.” Still, 
a ray of light now and then visits the gloomy 
out-look for womanhood. 

There is a school, still in its infancy, and 
which I fear will remain in that state, over 
whose existence one is moved to feelings 
of half malicious pleasure. The Japanese 
who have charge of it doubtless heard that 
women in western countries sometimes 
study and practice medicine; and a knowl: 
edge of the healing art, applied to the care! 
of invalid women and children, seems to, 
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them a useful thing; but equally the afore- 
said gentlemen do not know that feminine 
medical pioneers in the West had to gather 
the fruit of wisdom and experience in 
mortal peril from the dragon of public preju- 
dice. Were the Japanese M. D.’s aware 
that till recent times the progressive West 
held that opportunity to enter the medical 
profession was among these rights of 
women which no man was bound to re- 
spect, my heart misgives me for the future 
of women physicians in Japan; and, be 
sssured, when a would-be girl-graduate, 
minus the golden hair, confided to me 
her longings to complete her medical sourse 
in America, she was left to suppose that the 
heart of my native land was sound on the 
Woman question. Even when she prof- 
fered a gentle request, that I would keep 
her wishes secret from her country people, 
as they would consider her “‘conceited” if 
they knew of them, she received no intima- 
tion that any enlightened American bad 
ever called women doctors, lawyers and 
preachers, ‘‘bold and unwomanly.” 

This young girl, with eight or nine other 
students, constitute the medical school 
which has just been mentioned. It is 
tucked away in an out-of-the-way corner in 
Osakusa, the same quarter of the city in 
which the famous temple dedicated to the 
Goddess of Mercy is situated. It is only 
attractive in its purpose, for the accessories 
are not remarkable for beauty, or particu- 
larly suggestive of scientific pursuits. 

Imagine a two-storied, low, wooden house 
guiltless of paint, after Japanese fashion, 
and with a small entry with earthen 
floor, on which you deposit your wooden 
clogs or leather boots, before you step 
upon the thick mats which constituted the 
carpets, chairs, sofas, etc., of the Japan- 
ese home. Then ascend the steep little 
stairway, and the lecture-room, witb its 
folding paper doors drawn aside to admit 
the sir and sunshine, you wil] perceive does 
not look like the ‘‘Hall of Science.” It is 
merely a room uf moderate size, furnished 
with blackboard, teacher’s chair and table 
of the plainest kind, an array of clean, 
white, unpainted desks, raised a convenient 
distance above the mats, a case for models, 
and some pleasant faces; yet plain and bare 
as it looks, it had more innate attraction 
for me than the golden ,lacauer and rich 
carving of which Japanese Buddhism can 
boast in its ancient shrines. 

A large and flourishing school for profes- 
sional nurses, connected with one of the 
Tokio hospitals, has recently been disband 
ed, and this little school, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is the only means 
of acquiring medical knowledge now fur- 
nished the women of the Capital. 

Another hint of spiritual sunshine is a 
small society composed of intelligent Jap- 
anese ladies, who are seeking mutual im- 
provement. Those in America who read 
of colleges for young men, schools for 
girls, in Japan, cannot realize how much 
these same girls have to contend with. 
A Japanese told me, some time ago, that an 
officer, interested in the cause of education, 
during a visit to the West, was so fear- 
ful lest his countrywomen should claim 
privileges equal to their sisters when highly 
educated, that on his return to Japan he 
utterly extinguished one school for girls. 
Another prominent school has, during my 
residence in this country, been discontinued 
on account of the shameless immoralities 
of which the trustees or directors were 
guilty. 

Educational facilities for women would 
seem to have enough obstacles in their way 
without the petty bigotry mentioned in one 
instance, and the infamous conduct alluded 
to in the other. The Normal School found- 
ed by the Empress is still flourishing, but 
unfortunately the pupils have obtained an 
unenviable reputatiion for rudeness, and 
are fast furnishing another argument 
against higher feminine education. ‘‘Be- 
hold the legitimate fruits of educating wo- 
men! Doth not knowledge awaken vanity, 
and science produce conceit? Yes, verily.” 
Our Japanese friends have yet to learn that 
education is not merely a mental process; 
but that the formation of character should 
be the aim of every teacher; and, judging 
from what may be too slight premises, they 
do not appear to place that high value on 
the moral standing of their teachers that 
one might expect froma people given to 
quoting Confucius and Mencius. 

The good cause of woman’s advancement, 
however, is making progress, although it 
seems painfully slow to the interested on- 
lookers, and we can but hope that Japan 
will learn that all the glory of material 
civilization cannot make her truly civilized, 
until womanhood is redeemed from the 
bondage of fossilized social customs. 
Christian schools and a growing Christian 
sentiment, are helping toward this consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, and hap- 
pily most of Japan’s Protestant mission- 
aries teach but little of what Longfellow 
calls, ‘‘Inhuman doctrines never taught by 
John.” 

Ardent sympathy with the women of the 
Sunland, so many of whose lives lie in 
shadow, has only deepened the interest with 
which, from self-chosen exile, I have 
watched the struggles and triumphs of the 

goed cause of equal rights for humanity, 





in my vative land, and this too lengthy let- 
ter cannot find a conclusion that better em- 
bodies the writer's feeling on this point, 
than the words traced in a feminine band on 
the margin of a page in the North American 
Review for Oct., 1880. Francis Parkman 
closed his article on the Woman question 
with the devout sentiment, ‘‘Let us pray for 
deliverance from female, (he doubtless 
means woman’s) suffrage.” 

Beneath this ‘‘Muezzin’s call to prayer,’ 
are the words referred to above,—‘‘ No, let 
us pray rather, that in the law of the State, 
as in the divine law of human inter de- 
pendence and mutual love, there may be 
drawn no color-line, nor race-line, no in- 
vidious distinction regarding equal rights 
of man and woman!” 

Fiora Best Harris. 

Tokio, Japan. 








Fees of Doctors, 


The fee of doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at pres- 
ent. We believe the schedule for visits is 
$3 00, which would tax aman confined to 
his bed for a year and in need of a daily visit 
over $1000 a year for medical attendance 
alone. And one single bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters taken in time would save the $1000 
and all the year’s sickness. — Post. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 











BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
os Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$10.00 per dozen, 

* Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length vr three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
ag Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pei 
dozen, 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22-1 


“ 


MUSICAL 
Christmas Cifts! 


Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be 
the following elegantly bound books. 

G22 Any one mailed, post free, for the price here 
mentioned. 
ROBERT FRANZ’'S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
PIANO AT HOME. 4-hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. 
SUNSHINE OF SONG. 
Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SUNG, $1.50. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.50. 
BRETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50. 
RHYMES AND TUNES. Christmas Offering. $1.50 
SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 
FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
FOR A 





Christmas 


Present 


Nothing is more useful and or- 
namental than one of our beauti- 
ful 


INDIA RUGS. 


Ladies are cordially invited to 


call and see the new lot we have 


JUST IMPORTED. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


168 to 169 Washington St. 
oct30 3m 





CUT OUT THIS LIST OF THE CHOICEST 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


—--FOR—— 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


Wide Awake for January. 


PRRs oc ccccrtncsgapubddetnce bedunvccedd tebaae 30c 


Babyland for January, 


(To be ready Teeeten, will have a Beautifal Colored 
Frontispiece. Price 5c. 


The Pansy for January 1. 


Will be ready next Wednesday. Price $1 per hundred. 





Christmas Morning. 


180 Illustrations. Boards... ...++<.sseceeeeeee $1.25 
Cloth. Elegant. ....--++.++.-+. eceereccsesesers 1.75 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Child Lore. 


With Colored Illustrations..........-.+ «++ ++«+$3.00 
By CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Christmas Snow-Flakes. 
Large quarto. Fully {llustrated...... seeceeees $2.00 


The New England Story Book. 


By best New England Authors. Large quarto 
Iustrated b Conc cveseccoece O00 sC00eeececcccesccce $2.00 


Write Your Own Stories. 
With cash prizes for those who writein them... .50 
On the Tree Top. 

Colored Illustrations. ..........cssceecceeensees $1.25 


Little Folks’ Reader. 


Entirely fresh and the most delightful quarto for 
SARS FOB 0006 0000 cevecs dévtecsssdcccctecte +++ $1.00 


Babyland for 1880. 


In Elegant Cloth Binding.....+..+0.se0....eees $1.00 


Four Feet, Wings and Fins. 





300 Illustrations. Boards.........+..++. . $1.25. 
Co v.00000 6406 bh00 6480006006000 0005060000066 1.7 
Mother’s Boys and Girls, 

By PANSY. 

Large, 8VO. Boards........seecsssereeseseseee $1.25 
CGEs 6 ceccce ceccécccestcceseceeeee Geecese cone 1.75 
Large Print for Little Readers. 
QATEO. 2.00 cccccccccaccccsceccecsccssccccsorsecs 50 
Little Truths for Little Read- 
ers. 

(Bible Stories)...... opkaduscuses huge oeetinecaie 40 
India. 

100 Illustrations.......s.seceeeeeees veccccoceses $1.50 
Egypt. 

100 Illustrations... ....cseececeeeeecceceeeseene $1.50 
Young Folks’ Histories. 
Each.... ... PPPTTTTTIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT $1.50 
Our National Hymn---America. 
Tilustrated..ccccccccccscce sscsccceeseccseeesess $2.00 

7 


The above, with hundrede of other New Books, 
may be seen, and purchased at the lowest prices and 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETINS AND CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS GIVEN AWAY AT 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN'S: 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 
OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 


BUCARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mre. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mre. M. M. Codding. 





The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $1000 to 
$2000 to the family or friends of deceased members. 
All are aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the United States nearly 100,000. 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. M,. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct, 14, 1880. 


SOOO Copies Sold 


In advance of publication. 


Miss PARLOA’S 
New Cook Book. 


A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOKING. 
lvol. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pp. $1.50. 

“Comprehensive, well-arrangec, and one of the 
best helps for housekeepers that has yet been pub- 
lished. . She is thoroughly skilled in everything 
that concerns cooking; her previous books have 
been well received, but she has seen in what they and 
almost every other cook-book are lacking, and in 
this new volume she has supplied the lack.""—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of the price. 


Estes & Lauriat, 


301-305 Washingten St. 


“OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH.” 





THE GATES AJAR........00055 +++$1 50 
P RGR CORE .ocusocccocccesces ve . 800 
MEN, WOMEN AND GHOSTS.. I 50 
HIBDGED IN... cece secccseres -- 1.50 
THE SILENT PARTNER. .........06.esceeees 1.50 
OE Peer ere enecees 3.00 
DI duSkbdnedevcccccccsuccbesis 1.50 
BEE GONE sccewones vovanesvccocccces cocccecee 8.00 
BND on cbdcs cccceseceeseesecense sseccsee 4.00 
DEE Bee OG AVE 6806600 beens csccacescce 1.50 
SEALED ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES... 1.50 
THE TROTTY BOOK. Illustrated............ 1.25 
TROTTY’'S WEDDING-TOUR AND STORY-BOOK, 
TRIIOOE. 026 6h v0 50.00.6000 06088 posesbedeses 1.2 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


One vol. i12mo. With full-page illustrations. 


Price $2.00. 

A work of over 400 » prepared under the di- 
rection of Mrs, John T. nt, and containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions and conversa- 
tions on philosophy, religion, and literature, which 
have been held at the estnut street Radical Club, 
by many of the foremost thinkers of America. The 
words of Bartol, Clarke. Cranch, Higginson, Weiss, 
Chanpving, Emerson, Phillips, Everett, Coquerel, 
jie. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and other New England 

ers. . 


Woman in Music. 
By George P. Upton. ivol. 12mo. Elegantly bound 
ont, campes. Price $2.00. Eight heliotype por- 
tr . 


The design of this work is to show that while wo- 
men have originated nothing in music, their influ- 


ence over t com ors has been stimulating and 
werful. The theory is illustrated in the lives of 
eading composers. 


Reminiscences of a Journalist, 


By Charles T. Congdon. 1vol. 12mo. With por- 
trait. Price, $1.50. 

A brilliant series of ie recently published in 
the New York Sunday une, and since then care- 
fully revised and oom. Memories of fifty years 
of a publicist’s life, in New England and New York. 
The Dorr Rebellion, the Transcendentalists, the rise 
of Anti-Slavery. the Kansas troubles; Episodes in 
the lives of Channing, the elder Adamses, Pierpont, 
Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, Choate, 
Webster, Bayard Taylor, etc, 


Mary Magdalene: a Poem. 
B Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of “Ara- 
ues.” 1% 12mo. In unique London bind- 


This powerful work caused a great sensation 
among the literati of Rome, where it was read be- 
fore the Society of Arcadia. 


The Peterkin Papers, 
By Lucretia P. Hale. ivol. 16mo. Eight illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.00. 

A group of popular and delightful papers, part of 
which were originally ) gy in Our Young Folks 
and St. Nicholas, and are now gathered into a vol- 
ume, in response to many requests. The pref: 
states how the Peterkins came to publish their ad- 
ventures. 

Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imagin- 
ed.—Transcript. Wholesome, lively and natural.— 
Advertiser. A capital conceit, bi? cleverly wrought 
out, and full of entertainment.—N. Y. Express. Full 
of a certain exuberant spirit, keenly relished by all 
Joy readers.—N. ¥. Evening Post. Many are the 





olly wee folk that will laugh over the haps and mis- 
aps of the Peterkins.- “‘ourier. 
Stories of the Saints, 


By Mrs. C. Van D.( henoweth. 1vol. 12mo. With 
$n 1 semmenmens and appropriately bound. Price, 


A beautiful book for children, giving the legends 
of the [a oy oy saints, and written in a style both 
entertaining and instructive. 


The Birthday Book of Ameri- 


can Poets, 


Onevol. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Choice selections from Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and other famous poets, for 
every day in the year, making a beautiful calendar 
of melody. Blank pages opposite each page of 
verse, for autographs, etc. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ere, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BOOKS 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


Ten Great Religions. 


8vo., cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 
“A great body of valuable and not generally or 
easily accessible information."’"—The Nation (N. tn 
“A book of consummate merit and surpassing in- 
terest.’’—Christian Register. 





Common Sense in Religion. 


12mo. $2.00. 


“He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there 1s hardly a child but might follow his 
course of thought, and take delight in his fresh and 
striking illustrations.""—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. 


Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, Parker 
Dr, Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others. 12mo. $2 00. 

“The nineteen esays, articles, sermons, and ad 
dresses which make up this volume are marked by 
the sterling qualities, the common sense, manlin 
earnestness and tenderness which have given Dr. 
Clarke his enviable eopetation in his native city and 
State.”"—The Nation, New York. 


Stories and Poems 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“If Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best saving 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficult 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. Be- 
yond the ordinary attractive elements of construction 
or literary workmanship, she puts thought. and es- 
pecially heart, into whatever she writes.”.—The Inde- 
pendent (New York.) 

“People may criticise Miss Phelps’s books, but 
everybody reads them, and finds in them a charm 
which they are not slow to acknowledge."’—Portland 
Transcript. 





(Two delightful books for childrea. 


MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 





Household Management and 
Cookery: | 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced 
housekeepers, giving, in addition to the exc ellent 
cooking receipts for which Miss loa is famous, 





Don’t Buy 


ANY CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S CARDS 
UNTIL YOU SEE MY ASSORTMENT. B. F. 
GOULD, 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





le hints on household work, sanitary regula- 
tions, and care of the sick. Price, 75 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. Em- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The vest medium- Piano before the 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gane, A ae for style, tone and finish, cannot, be 
ex , 


VIOLINS. BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, trings, 
idges, etc. Call and examine, or send ‘5 cata- 
es 


Bri 
‘ogues.’ CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
(Hotablished 1869] No. 612 Washington strect herons 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 

and discipline of a large school. As a 

have shown themselves eng Ke tothe wo 4 | 
in regularity of attendance performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Schol: part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to T assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already stered show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are p: 

for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are stu 
witout reference to any particular course of life. 
Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and 

an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in 
nastic exercises will be free toa student havi d 
les for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and 1 has sunshine 
nearly all —- 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
_mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TIX BOTH B=xBsS 








|, With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 
The lectures of the seventh year October 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. is Medical 


School was one of the first in this country to require 

pl ane ya | examination and to furnish a three 

years’ course. To secure still more thorough 

results an optional four years’ course is established 

by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and S: as an evidence of study. 
New Englan Medical College, the 

first school ever established for the medical cducation 

of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 

united wlth Boston University School of M 

For announcements or information, 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO.L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-firset Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, dine. 7th, 1880, in 








the commodious new coll 
Clinical instruction is 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
hopsedic Hospitals. 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free ret for ex 
ey material) to all matriculants of the ° 
‘or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, 4. m. m. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Toucn, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reusonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianes to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt- 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 














Boston. 


Over Williams & Everett's 


HPs 
ly. 


adt wh 
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~The Woman's Journal. 


Boston January 1, 1881. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manaement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relatin 
business department of the paper, must be 
oy = Po oe = Baeeat at our ae 
or P. O. orders 
veahatereh wi 


ney gent fo not jl be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


to the 
ressed 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. echange of date prin! ed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 

should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subecription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 


— of their a re and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 
The annua! meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association will beheld 
» Jan. 27th, evening, and 28th, day and even- 
‘ing. The new Meionaon Hall in Tremont 
Temple, engaged, promises comfort and 
cheerfulness. The speakers, etc., announced 
hereafter. More than usual interest is ex- 
pected. Itisearnestly desired that every 
Woman Suffrage Club throughout the State 
present a full report at this meeting. If 
the secretaries cannot be present, please 
mail the reports to this office in season. 
For the committee of arrangements, 
8. C. Hopkins, Chairman. 
oe 
A NEEDED CORRECTION. 


In the opening address of the President 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, as reported in last week's issue, one 
sentence has been completely metamor- 
phosed by the printer. ‘‘Women even now 
have much indirect political power” is ren- 
dered ‘‘Women even now have made indi- 
rect political points.” However true the 
latter statement may be, it certainly was 
notin the mind of the writer, and has no 
connection with the context. H. B. B. 


+> 
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PETITIONS. 




















There is no immediate haste about re. 
turning the Suffrage petitions to this office. 
Let our friends keep them a few weeks 
longer, and roll up a long and cheering list 
of names to speak for us to our present leg- 
islators, 





oe 
OUR PROSPECTS. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL to-day enters on 
its twelfth year, in a better financial condi- 
tion-than ever before, and with an increas- 
ing list of subscribers, who are also, for the 
most part, its steadfast friends. Our busi- 
ness manager, Mrs. Vogl, has been faithful 
and successful, and to her we owe much of 
our prosperity. Our principle is to pay as 
we go. Hence we make no debts, Many 
of our subscribers pay promptly in ad- 
vance, and when all do this, there will be 
no hard corners to turn, and no anxiety 
about any payments we have to make. 

L. 8. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

The Woman's JOURNAL sends a cordial 
‘‘Happy New Year” to its readers, and con- 
gratulates them one and all on the substan- 
tial gains to our cause during the year just 
closed. 

New York and Vermont have established 
School Suffrage for women. Oregon and 
Minnesota have each an amendment to their 
State Constitution pending. Massachusetts 
for the first time has a iaw of inheritance 
equal between a husband and wife. Muni- 
cipal Suffrage is exercised by the women of 
Cape Colony inAfrica. In the Isle of Man 
full Suffrage for women has passed the 
House of Keys. New Zealand and Australia 
have each, within the year, moved both for 
political rights, and for higher education 
for women. In India, an effort has been 
made to abolish the Zenana system, and all 
round the world appear signs of relief for 
the oppressed condition of women. There 
is much to be thankful for. 

But in no State have the political mghts 
of women been recognized. Our work 
therefore is nutdone. To-day opens anoth- 
er year for downright work. We have 
gained much in the past. By all that gain, 

. and by our sure belief in the justice of our 
cause, let us make fresh and redoubled 
effort. to. win political rights which are 
granted to every class of citizens except 
women. L. 8, 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


A wide-spread sense of pain and of loss 
followed the announcement by telegraph 
that George Eliot was dead. As an author 
she had a large and appreciative audience 
on this side the ocean. The hearts 
of her readers turned lovingly to one who 
led them by wise ways higher and higher 
toward the just, the true and the good. She 
, Was born in 1820 and was sixty years old, 

at the time of her death. The following 
list of her books shows her abundant indus- 





try. “Scenes in Clerical Life,” published 
in 1857; ‘“‘Adam Bede,” 1858; *‘Mill on the 
Floss,” 1860; “Silas Marner,” 1861; ‘‘Ro- 
mola,” 1868; ‘Felix Holt,” 1866; “Spanish 
Gipsey,” 1868; ‘“‘Agatha,” 1869; ‘‘Middle- 
march,” 1871; ‘‘Legend of Jubal,” 1874; 
‘Daniel Deronda,” 1876; ‘*Theophrastus 
Such,” 1879. The aspiration of her life is 
expressed in her famous poem ‘“‘O May I 
Join the Choir Invisible,” which we print 
entire, as her best memorial. 1. 8. 
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MISS HARDAKER ANSWERED. 

It is fortunate that the ablest and most 
logical argument ever made against the in- 
tellectual equality of Woman should have 
been the work of a woman—Miss Hard- 
aker—because the fact is itself a refutation 
of the theory of Woman's inferiority. It is 
still more fortunate that the ablest and 
most logical analysis and refutation of Miss 
Hardaker’s argument should also be the 
work of a woman—Nina Morais. When 
all the knights in a mental tournament are 
unhorsed by a woman, who in her turn 
is surpassed by a woman, what becomes of 
their much vaunted masculine prowess? 
When women excel men in argument on 
both sides of a great social question their 
claim to intellectual equality is forever vin- 
dicated. 

The North American Review for January, 
1881, contains this masterly refutation, 
which is brief, comprehensive and complete. 
Nina Morais, we think, somewhat under- 
values her opponent when she characterizes 
the special merit of Miss Hardaker’s “‘ Ethics 





‘of Sex” as ‘‘ due to the pen of a clever sty- 


list.” ‘‘ Her racy sentences, her spicy an- 
titheses tickle the mental palate. A like 
superficial attraction is the ostentatious 
confession of natural inferiority in the fe- 
male by a professedly thinking member of 
the sex. This confession appeals to the 
vanity of the man as its epigrammatic ex- 
pression to the favor of the critic; but the 
careful reader, seeking for the source of 
Miss Hardaker’s verbal cascades, discovers 
no clear rivulet of investigation by which 
they are nourished, but an apparently mir- 
aculous upheaval from a soil arid as Moses’s 
rock.” 

This vigorous impeachment of the scien- 
tific accuracy of Miss Hardaker’s premises 
is sustained by a careful analysis. ‘‘ Three 
distinct propositions, each bearing upon 
the other,” are stated as ‘‘the foundations 
of Miss Hardaker’s ,superstructure;” viz: 
** Quantity of power is in proportion to the 
size of the body; quantity of thought to 
the weight of the brain; kind of thought to 
the kind of brain.” The argument runs 
thus; 

‘* Women are inferior in general culture. 
What sufficient cause can there be for this 
relatively lower development than the rel- 
atively smaller bodies and brains of those 
who exhibit the defect?” , 

‘*Man does more thinking than Woman; 
his brain is known to be heavier; ergo, large- 
ness of power and material are equal to each 
other; small brains cannot give birth to 
great thoughts.” 

‘* Man does better thinking than Woman in 
any department of effort common to both; 
ergo, his brains are more finely constituted. 
Therefore until nature gives Woman as 
large and as finely constituted brain as man, 
she can never hope to attain his possible 
development. Until nature is reversed, 
Woman must be considered an inferior be- 
ing and legislated for accordingly.” 

Having thuscondensed ‘‘ Miss Hardaker’s 
contribution to the embryonic sexua! code,” 
Nina Morais examines each proposition in 
turn, and shows that ‘“‘noneof the above 
assertions can be relegated to the realm of 
acknowledged truth, and that neither proof 
nor authority has been adduced in their fa- 
vor.” 

Space will not permit usto follow Nina 
Morais in her admirable refutation of Miss 
Hardaker’s fallacies. The conclusions are 
briefly stated as follows: 

‘‘How women can best be happy, and 
what offices they are less capable of filling 
than men remain to be demonstrated,” and 
‘the fact that the majority of women do 
not want to vote isno measure of the pro- 
priety of the minority claim.” The article 
closes with the following paragraph: 

‘* When the avenues of advancement are 
thrown open to Woman she will no longer 


‘be compelled to seek marriage as a means 


of self-protection, Her honored exertions 
can supply her physical wants, and remove 
the necessity of emotional excitement as a 
safety-valve for superfluousenergy. No in- 
centive will then be offered to artificial 
charms that allure but to disappoint, be- 
cause wedlock will be embraced only if it 
appear to better her condition, and such 
improvements in the lot of a cultured wo- 
man must rest upon her congeniality of 
purpose with her husband. She will there- 
fore insist that his standard of morality be 
as elevated as herown, and thus she will 
sanctify marriage by removing the fictitious 
sexual distinction which the power of the 
male has imposed upon the female. Equal- 


ity, intellectual and moral, is the key to the 
sexual problem.” 

We thank the North American Review for 
the invaluable service it has rendered the 
Woman Suffrage cause by inviting and 





publishing the series of able articles on the 
Woman question which began with the 
glittering sophistry of Fraacis Parkman 
and has closed with the irrefutable state- 
ment of Nina Morais. For although Wo- 
man Suffrage is only indirectly involved in 
the more general consideration of Woman’s 
nature and abilities, yet the underlying ba- 
sis of her disfranchisement is under discus- 
sion, since a contempt for the intellect of 
Woman 1s its real cause and sole ground 
of justification. If Woman be morally and 
intellectually the equal of man she cannot 
rightfully be his subject or subordinate, 
either in the home or the State. 

We begin this week to republish the ar- 
gument of Nina Morais, entitled ‘“‘The 
Limitations of Sex,” and we hope our read- 


ers will give it a careful perusal. 
H. B. B. 
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AN IMPEACHMENT OF WOMANHOOD. 


The Cincinnati Gazette disgraces its usu- 
ally able and instructive editorial columns 
by a charge, equally groundless and wicked, 
against the character of women. Speaking 
of the demoralizing details of sexual delin- 
quencies which are so generally published 
by newspapers, it asserts that they are pub- 
lished to gratify the prurient tastes of wo- 
men. We quote as follows:— 

The first class newspaper aims to be the 
history of the world for a day. This is 
gathered, collated, and condensed with skill, 

reat expense, and labor. If any matter of 

mportance is overlooked, the editor recog- 
nizes that he has been beaten. Publishers 
know pretty well the line that divides affairs 
that belong to the public from those which 
they have no — to publish, and whose 
publication 1s evil. 

Such a complete newspaper satisfies the 
average of the masculine sex. In its busi- 
ness columns, its political news from all the 
world, its political, or financial, or moral 
discussion, its literary matter, and so on, 
they find all that their unstimulated appe- 
tite requires. But pet that the com. 
plete newspaper, with all this, excludes 
mere personal gossip, and scandals of sex- 
ual offenses. This want does not disturb 
the father of the family, or if he wants, he 
oe buy the salacious paper and read out- 
side. 

But the mater familias gets in her social 
circle a taste of a more highly seasoned 
brain food. She hears of things which she 
has to hear from others, instead of having 
the higher pleasure of telling. She finds 
out their source, and it makes her feel her 
privation. She begins to remark that the 
paper don’t have the news. Pressed to 
state in what news it is wanting, she says it 
is not ‘‘newsy.” Pressed to explain intelli- 
gibly, she travels through the term ‘‘gos- 
sipy” and other approaches, until the real 
complaint comes out that it did not have 
certain scandals, perhaps most cruel inva- 
sions of family privacy, which some other 
paper had. 

‘Thus it turns out that ‘‘newsy” means 
something very like nasty, and tbat the ab- 
sence of salacious ‘‘spice” is dullness. This 
is not so unnatural as at first blush might 
seem. The nature and avocations of the 
men make their minds interested in the 
news anc literature of their business and 
professions, the ever present political ques- 
tions, the affairs of nations, to say nothin, 
of social questions, general literature, an 
science. The women in the same social 
scale are not in general] interested in these 
and cognate subjects. Their conversation 
in their own circles is mostly of personal 
matters, and this naturally creates an appe- 
tite for ‘‘perscnal,” gossipy,” and ‘‘newsy” 
newspapers. 

An editor, not a thousand miles from this 
city, once expressed the opinion which his 
business pursuit had jed him to with regard 
to the pure-mindedness of women. It was 
before a successful rival had driven him 
into a profession of decency. He was pub- 
lishing a class of advertisements which en- 
able the seducer to send his invitations anony- 
mously into pure families to tempt young 
girls under the cover of romantic adventure. 
A contemporary remarked its character, 
which brought the answer in very plain, 
not to say brutal, words, to the effect that 
there was no need to be so squeamish about 
the daughters, for they were not so unso- 
phisticated as was pretended. It was pret- 
ty rough, but it is doubtful if any mater fa- 
milias resented it. 

It does not speak well for the writer of 
this shameful charge if the women with 
whom he associates are such as he describes, 
We appeal to the experience of newspaper 
editors in general to refute and condemn the 
false charge against women in general 
which is thus frankly made by the editor of 
a leading daily paper of Ohio. 4. B. B. 
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APPEAL TO CLERGYMEN. 

At the November meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association it was voted unan- 
imously to send an appeal to the ministers 
at their regular Monday meeting in this city, 
to secure if possible their co-operation and 
thatof their respective denominations, in 
behalf of the movement for political justice 
to women. 

In accordance with this action a request 
was prepared, and sent to the Methodists, 
Baptists and Unitarians. The Methodist 
ministers took it up, and had it discussed 
at their successive meetings, Dr. Warren, 
president of Boston University, Dr. Cum- 
mings, Rev. J. W, Bashford, and others, 
taking the affirmative” When the final 
vote was taken on the resolutions which 
appear elsewhere in these columns, they 
were passed, six to one. This action 
is a great encouragement, and good begin- 
ing for the new year. We have not yet 
heard from the others, but shall await their 





action with great interest. The following 
is the request to which the resolutions of 
the Methodist ministers are a response: 

MEETING OF MiniIsTERS—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association of this city, 
on Friday last, the 5th inst., it was unani- 
mously voted to present to the Monday 
ministers’ Meeting of each denomination in 
this city a request that each minister will, 
in the way he considers best, bring the 
question of the Suffrage of Women before 
his Congregation, with a view to establish, 
by organizations inside the Congregation, 
or otherwise, the application of the Golden 
Rule and the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence to Women. 

The Government necds the influence of 
the feminine qualities which the Chnrch 
finds so valuable. Many of the best men 
and women already support the claim for 
equal political rights for Women. But 
their cause needs the help which the great 
body of good men and women now in the 
churches could bring to it. 

For this purpose the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Woman Snffrage Associa- 
tion, earnestly desire you to consider the 
matter and to devise some way, either in 
co-operation with our Association or separ- 
ately, by which the weight of the Churches 
you represent may be brought un the side 
of Justice to Women. 

(Signed) Lucy Strong, Chairman, 
Ansy W. May, Martua G, RIpiey, 
JuLtia W. Howe, THos. J. LorHrop, 
Mary A, Livermore, Exiza La Crorx, 
H. B. BLackWELL, Susie C. Voaet, 
CAROLINE P, Nickugs, 8. C. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Harrier H. Rosrnson, 

Committee. 
Cus. K. Wurp.e, Secretary. 
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A WOMAN’S COMMENT ON HERBERT 
SPENCER, 


A recent work by Mr. Mallock has been 
ably criticised by a writer in the current is- 
sue of the Allantic Monthly; and this cri- 
tique, read almost immediately after I had 
finished Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Study of 
Sociology,” has led me to do a little think- 
ing, which, however womanish perhaps in 
character, may in a measure represent what 
many American women would share, as a 
point of difference from the latter work. 
The rumors which have been current of 
late, regarding the advent of the renowned 
English philosopber to our shores, have 
awakened a new interest in his works, and 
no doubt many later opinions will be 
brought out as a greeting, both cordial and 
critical, to the author. 

For my own part, I can but admire and 
reverence the intellectual grasp, the analy- 
tic power, the wonderful capability of gen- 
eralization, the superb sarcasm, the fund of 
illustration, the gentle humor, and, under 
all, the massive, broad, wise reasoning of 
this calm, dignified and earnest thinker. 
He lays life before one like an open map, 
that he who runs may trace his being and 
his aptitudes, his tendencies and his attain- 
ments back to their natural soil and climate, 
to their original race, to their proper be- 
ginning in the universal history of man. 
Through myriad changes we come to the 
present, and the future is well hinted from 
the past. But it isthe future of history 
still; the story of mankind on earth. The 
words ‘‘soul,” ‘‘spirit,” ‘‘hereafter,” ‘im- 
mortality,” are hardly to be found in the 
book, if at all. There seemsto be not a 
hint of anything beyond the grave, nor an 
imagination of anything outside of matter. 
I believe there is not an allusion to the nat- 
ural prompting in the human breast to look 
out and beyond this world into a higher 
state of being. He brings us up to to-day, 
and he leaves us where we stand. 

His ideas on education, morality, right- 
living, and every possible advantage of 
body and mind are beautiful, fair, liberal, 
keen and wise, but he gives us nothing else! 
No education of the soul beyond mere intel- 
lect and every-day morality; the taking care 





‘of your own interests first, and the doing 


the best you can for others afterwards. No 
hint of an endless progression in another 
state of being, and no motive alleged for 
our trying to progress here, save the pleas- 
ure of present existence and the advance- 
ment of our posterity. Weare as we are, 
and they will be as they will be, because 
they are of and in just that state of advance- 
ment which makes them what they are. It 
seems to me very much like running around 
the base of atree instead of climbing up 
into the top and looking off over the land- 
scape. It seems crawling about like a snake, 
instead of standing erect like a man. In 
these ways we See all the things of the earth, 
but are too stupid to look up into the sky! 
If he would, in all the true and lucid course 
of his arguments, only try to arrive at some 
permanent and definite good! But he seems 
to me to keep running around Robin Hood's 
barn. What do I care, after I have once 
learned every science which is necessary to 
be known before one can properly com- 
mence the study of sociology; what do I 
care, after | have mastered sociology itself 
and have the whole plan of man’s origin 
and continuance and future earthly history 
at my fingers’ ends; what do I care, if I have 
attained to Mr. Spencer's own magnificent 
religion,—a religion so broad, so great, so 
stupendous that it puts all narrow creeds to 
shame and all theories to the blush, save 
one; what do I care, I repeat, if I knew all 
that man ever knew or ever will know, pro- 
vided to-morrow, or next week, cr twenty 





years from now, I am to lie on my bed, 
breathe my last breath, and become—noth- 
ing! No application of my knowledge save 
the advancement of my own morals and in- 
tellect for fifty years, and then a blank, 
dust, annihilation! 

Why, if 1 were Mr. Spencer, and knew 
as much as he does, or if I were the Force 
which made the beginning of things Itself, 
and yet had only a few paltry years in 
which to exercise my powers, and then I 
were to be blown out like a farthing rush- 
light, I should curse myself and die, the 
moment I realized the fraud, the uselessness, 
the exquisite sarcasm on nothing, of my ex- 
istence! 


When Mr. Spencer wrote the Study of 
Sociology there seems to have been one idea 
which was beyond him, grand thinker as 
he was. By leaving it out he silently con- 
demns it. It is the idea of our immortality. 
Perhape, in such a work as the above, it 
was unnecessary to touch upon something 
which belongs to a state quite beyond the 
possibility of scientific investigation or con- 
clusion; but in summing up the elements 
which have gone to make civilization to-day 
and to produce the very culture of which 
he is a representative, it seems strange that 
the one and only belief and motive which 
has ever made life worth the living at all, 
should have been omitted. It is strange 
tbat into his general calculations and con- 
clusions, no ‘‘bias’’ has been taken into con- 
sideration of what a belief and hope of im- 
mortality must have done for all humanity, — 
savage, barbarous, civilized and cultured, 
from the beginning of the world. He has 
given us the influence of the intellect, and 
of the emotions; the bias of class, of politics, 
of patriotism, of theology, of education, of 
discipline, but he never has touched once 
on the only universal bias, which, w.thout 
doubt, has entered into every race, every 
society, every nation, every division of men 
from the beginning until now; the bias— 
which exists irrespective of and neglectful of 
and unheeding of and uninfluenced by any 
of these other biases whatsoever; the innate, 
inherent, dominant and not easily eradi- 
cated idea, that there is a state of being be- 
yond the grave, in which human force, in 
some form, will continue. He is fond of 
giving opposites as illustrations, and I will 
for once follow his example. Let us sup- 
pose that instantaneously, to-day, every 
idea of immortality that ever entered the 
brain of man should be struck out, all over 
the world. That not one person should ex- 
ist who did not believe that the moment he 
dies he is utterly lost, gone, annihilated. 
In thirty years what would be the result? 
Every one in the world to have an inherent 
belief in and aspiration for utter annihila- 
tion at the end of half a century or so. Can 
anyone figure the result? Of what use is 
it to bring forth children? They wil! only 
have a little joy like us, and much suffering 
like us, and then will die, like us. We have 
brought forth children,—why should we 
not kill them now, instead of trying to sup- 
portthem? They will then escape sorrow 
and save us much trouble; death is inevita- 
ble! We have but afew years to live, let 
us enjoy it in any way we can. 

It isthe bounden duty of every man to do 
as he pleases and get all the joy he can 
cram into these few years. What is the use 
of bcing good to other people? You don’t 
make anything by it. When all of us are 
dust forever, what does it matter whether 
I cheated my brother, or abused my wife, 
or strangled my child, or not? Ina little 
time we shall be grass, or trees, with no 
sense, no memory. What is the use of 
spending my years in study and trying to 
know anything? Why should I spend my 
time trying to make improvements . on 
machines, or write books, or make paint- 
ings? I am liable to die in the midst of the 
work, and that ends it. Why should you 
talk to me about improving my mind? My 
mind is nothing but dust and ashes like my 
body. When it is dead, who cares whether 
it was idiotic or philosophic? You cannot 
do anything with it after you have taken 
your last breath into your lungs! How ab- 
surd of you to try and make me contro! my 
passions! I get more pleasure by indulging 
my passions than by controlling them; 
therefore I shall not bind myself. Respon- 
sibility? To whom? To what? What 
about? Is not aman his own master while 
he lives? When he is dead what of it? In- 
deed, why should I do anything but eat, 
sleep, keep warm, and ‘work just enough to 
accomplish these results? In fifty years it 
will not make much difference to me wheth- 
er I was good, bad or indifferent. I cannot 
see any sense in a man’s trying to progress 
with a stone wall a million miles high above 
and before him. All he needs to do is to 
amuse himself antil his hour arrives. 

That is the way, it seems to me, it would 
be natural for men to reason. Who does 
anything without any possible motive? 
Who works without any goal? What cour- 
age or pluck or persistence can outlive a 
hope and work on in despair? Perhaps, 
for one or two generations of such belief 
started now, in the midst of the world’s 
present state of advancement, men would 
go on pretty well, but for how many gener- 
ations would morality and intellectuality 
continue? Mr, Spencer teaches that it must 
be hundreds of years before an appreciable 
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difference can take place in the real struct- 
ural elements of society. 

Well, atthe end of hundreds of years of 
this despair, this void, this end in the mud 
of everything, where would humanity be? 
Orif, from the very’beginuing of human 
life, back there when men were little better 
than brutes, with mere gleams of reason to 
light up instinct—nothing higher, nothing 
beyond the body, no hope of a better or at 
least another life than this, had ever been 
conceived, tell me where would have been 
our civilization, our achievement, our im- 
provement? Men who to-day, benefitting 
by every element society can give, with its 
institutions and establishments made and 
ready for them before their birth, with 
books and endless discoveries, sciences and 
inventions all done, and themselves born 
into the very acme of all past achievement, 
cast aside belief in immortality and yet lead 
exemplary and admirable lives. But these 
men are no possible criterion on which to 
build a theory,. much less an argument. 
Why are they exemplary? They have had 
every teaching which the belief in immor 
tality has brought into the world, and their 
very reasoning powers, which try to over- 
throw the Goddess of all good, are educated 
and perfected by her beneficent and natural 
and magnificent influences alone. 

Iam nota believer in creeds, dogmas, 
doctrines, thevlogies, or theories. Iam not 
a follower of any master of thought. I 
have no particular idea that any one system 
of morality, any one establishment of edu- 
cation, or any one organization of religion 
is completely superior to others, or even 
that any and all taken together are right. 
1 do believe in a certain harmony and order 
which exists in all things, physical, mental 
and spiritual, and Ido believe in the con- 
tinuation of individual entity. No amount 
of reasoning from any side can remove 
from my mind what was not put there by 
education, which was not a blood inheri- 
tance, which was not imbibed with climate, 
which was not taken in through reason or 
imagination, nor grew out of habit, nor rose 
through opposition, nor proceeded from in- 
fluence, nor exists through enything save a 
simple human attribute, as inalienable as 
blood from the body, sight from healthy 
eyes, pain from fire, pleasure from music, 
or any simple attribute which is one with 
the physical organization; or memory, rea- 
son, imagination or any inalienable quality 
of a healthy, natural mind. Iam. It is 
enough. It is satisfactory. In that ‘‘] am” 
I always was and alwaysshallbe. ‘‘Noth- 
ing is ever lost” is an axiom of science. 
What is it in me that comprehends that 
axiom? Why, it too is something that can 
never be lost. My lungs took in air and 
threw it out again. My lungs will change 
to dust, the air to dew and so on, but who 
shall say that either air or lungs shall ever 
be lost! My brain receives impressions and 
the impressions seem to fade out again and 
the brain ceases to act, but who shall say 
the impressions are lost or the brain is lost? 
Between body and mind there is indeed the 
terrible claim of science,—‘‘One we can 
see, the other we cannot see. We reason 
only on what we can see.” What are you 
reasoning with? Do you see what you are 
reasoning with? Can you touch it? Can 
you eat it? Where is it located? You ad- 
mit that you reason. You admit that you 
reason with something you cannot see only 
cn things you can see. The things you can 
see will never be lost. Will that superior 
thing which you cannot see, but which en- 
ables you to reach this conclusion about 
what you can sce, be lost? You see the 
flower. Do you see what makes that flow- 
er rise out of a sé¢ed no larger than a pin’s 
head? 

I have not read Mr. Spencer's ‘‘Data of 
Ethics,” in which I believe he makes a final 
statement of his whole grand theory of life. 
I rather dread to read it. I fear that after 
all the great work that he has done for so 
many years nobly, wonderfully well, he 
will still fail to tell me what it all amounts 
to,—this being born and living a few years 
and then dying. I fear if 1 should read 
every word he has ever written, that al- 
though I might be imbued with his superb 
conceptions of the universe and the Creator 
of it, I should still stand hungry and faint 
with longing for the bread of Eternal life. 

Mr. Spencer’s stone is a diamond, a very 
queen of diamonds,—clear, beautiful, of 
many colors, exquisitely cut and polished; 
fit for an emperor's crown—but I ask Myr. 
Spencer and all those great thinkers of his 
school, for bread; they give me a stone. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 
#e — 


MRS. DIAZ IN WINCHESTER. 

Epirors JoURNAL:—We have enjoyed in 
Winchester the last two weeks an admira- 
ble series of household talks, by Mrs, Abby 
M. Diaz. Fifty or more of our immediate 
neighbors have gathered for these parlor 
entertainments, for entertainments they are, 
combining as they do so much of the hum- 
orous with the practical and the suggestive. 
All who have had the privilege of listening 
to her have expressed a deep interest in 
Mrs. Diaz and in her methods of presenting 
important truths. She has led fathers and 
mothers to think abcut the -best ways for 
helping their children, and her talk on co- 
operation in the home is truly excellent. 








Her thoughts too on the perfect equality of 
man and woman in the home, embodying 
in their scope the favorite expression of 
Lacretia Mott that ‘‘in the true marriage re- 
lation the independence of the husband and 
wife is equal, their dependence mutual, 
their obligations reciprocal,” deserve to be 
spread far and wide. 

Iheartily wished that not merely fifty 
but fifty thousands of the fathers and 
mothers of our land could listen to these 
talks. Mrs. Diaz has given thefn in several 
of the towns adjacent to Boston and is glad 
to speak wherever sheisinvited to do so. 
I hope others will avail themselves of a 
privilege so easily secured. 8. J. N. 





THE WOMAN'S LIFE ANNUITY. 

Not long after the collapse of the Ladies’ 
Deposit Company we received a circular 
with the above heading which set forth the 
large advantages to be derived from mem- 
bership in ‘‘ The Woman's Life Annuity.” 

To make sure, we sent this circular with 
its statement that ‘‘letters addressed to 
Mrs. Emma Brown, care of W. Young- 
blood, 41 Park Row, Room 6, N. Y., will 
receive prompt attention” to a cautious 
friend, who after diligent search failed to 
find any such persons as these named in 
the circular, or any one who knew or had 
ever heard of them. 

The facts are stated for the benefit of, 
and asa warning-to women who may be 
iuduced to join the ‘‘ Woman’s Life Annu- 
ity” by its promise of large interest and 
doubled income. L. 8. 
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TIMELY AND FRIENDLY. 





Epirok JouRNAL:—The new year comes 
with her face all radiant with smiles, and 
with an outstretched hand, saying to me 
and every subscriber of the Woman’s JourR- 
NAL, ‘‘Now is the time to hand in your 
money and pay up your subscriptions.” 

Enclosed you will find $2.50, the sum 
due for the JourRNAL the coming year. 
I hope all the subscribers will pay in their 
money ut once, do it voluntarily, and so 
save the proprietors a deal of trouble. The 
longer they wait, the deeper they get in the 
mire. 

l have taken the JounNAL for the past 
nine years, and I have never yet read a pa- 
per that was not paid for. Lam not rich; 
Ilabor hard from day to day to earn my 
money, but the JouRNAL comes first. It is 
of more value to me than fine clothing. A 
paper that is not worth paying for is not 
worth reading. 

Let me tell you about my voting. I went 
to the ward room and voted, and 1 was hap- 
pily disappointed. Instead of finding a 
rough, noisy rabble at the polls, it was as 
quiet and pleasant as a church on Sunday 
morning. It was so warm, so cosy, and so 
comfortable there, that I felt as though I 
would like to take my work and spend the 
afternoon. 

The cry has always been raised, who will 
take care of the children, or who will do 
ths work while the women are gone to 
town mecting? Now this is all nonsense, 
for | wrung out my dish cloth, hung it on 
a hook, then I started for the polls; I went 
there and voted and came back again, and 
was not gone from the house twenty min- 
utes. The pot didn’t stop boiling and I 
got my dinner ready in season, and no one 
missed me. Yours truly, Cc. 8. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
REV. ORREN PERKINS. 

‘Eprror JourRNAL:—There should be some 
word in the JoyRNAL in memory of Rev. 
Orren Perkins, who passed to the better 
life a few weeks since. His name is famil- 
iar to your readers as the husband of Rev. 
Sarah M. C. Perkins, so well known to all 
Suffragists as an earnest worker and able 
speaker in our cause. 

Mr. Perkins was one of the few men who 
could be sincerely and practically a friend 
to the interests of Woman. Many men 
think they believe in human equality, and 
try, after some fashion, to be just to wo- 
men. A considerable number have advo- 
cated our cause eloquently and generously, 
but in a majority of cases a careful scrutiny 
of their writings, or an intimate personal 
acquaintance, reveals a latent antagonism 
to the idea of Woman’s equality with man. 
A long-established prejudice, which reason 
cannot wholly overcome, or a deference to 
established customs, or a love of power, 
seems to blind their eyes; and even when 
they could do good, the old habit ot 
masculine supremacy 1s present with them 

In these respects Mr. Perkins was an ex- 
ception. He not only believed in the prin- 
ciple of Woman’s enfranchisement, and 
consistently advocated by word of mouth 
a larger liberty for her, but he put in prac- 
tice what he advecated. His wife, in her 
public life, always found in him a ready co- 
worker; his loving sympathy encouraged 
her, and his words of counsel assisted her 
in the accomplishment of her purposes. 

Rev. Sumner Ellis, in a brief account of 
Mr. Perkins, says, ‘‘He was thoughtful, 
kindly, modest, keenly sensitive, the soul 





of honor, true to every trust, beloved of 
many and disrespected by none.” 

This estimate of his character is no more 
than just. He wasa man of fine culture, 
a good thinker, an excelient writer and a 
successful preachcr,—if we may measu re 
success by the influence exerted upon indi- 
vidual lives. His ministry was chiefly in 
New Hampshire, and he was a member of 
the Legislature of tkat State for five years, 
firstin the House of Representatives and 
afterward in the Senate. 

He was much interested in the subject of 
education, and was made State superinten 
dent of common schools. At one time he 
took charge of the academy at Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and showed himself a most 
skillful and wise teacher. 

He was ore of those who advocated anti- 
slavery principles at a time when it cost 
something to siand for liberty for the en- 
slaved, and he took his baptism of persecu- 
tion with the other noble pioneers who bat- 
tled for the right until the shackles fell 
from four million slaves. 

He was a faithful worker for temperance, 
and the Woman’s Rights cause had no bet- 
ter friend. As a worker in that cause, I 
bear my testimony to his kindly sympathy 
and helpful counsel. 

But disease came to undermine his health; 
he grew weary of the long struggle; and at 
last he burst the feiters that bound him 
here, and went on into that fuller light and 
larger liberty which are prepared for the 
soul when it escapes from its house of clay. 
‘In my father’s house are many mansions,” 
andin some of those mansions, amid the 
lights of divine Jove, this friend of human- 
ity finds a home and a peace which passeth 
understanding. O.tymPi1a Brown. 

Racine, Wis., Dec, 23. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rev. Dr. Edwin H. Chapin died 
last Sunday in New York city aged sixty- 
six years. 


Mrs. Minerva D. P. Cowles, wife of 
Prof, Henry Cowles, Oberlin, O., died No- 
vember 29th, aged 80 years. 


The ladies, library association of Hardwick 
held a very succeesful fair on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, netting $369. 


General Schofield’s retirement from West 
Point has been definitely decided upon, and 
General O. O. Howard has been selected to 
succeed him. 


The story of old Mother Morey has done 
the business for the Democratic party.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. If so, why not allow old 
Mother Morey a vote? 











Vick’s Floral Guide for 1881 comes to us 
with anew cover, and even more beautiful 
if possible than its predecessors. It is a 
mine of instruction and of illustration. 


The forthcoming catalogue of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn., will con- 
tain the names of 162 Students, of whom ten 
are women. An increase of four over last 
year. 


After a long and full discussion, the reg- 
ular meeting of the Boston Methodist min- 
isters has adopted a report favorable to Wo- 
man Suffrage, by a yote of four to one 
Honor to the Methodists! 


A building that will accomodate 160 boys 
is shortly to be erected on the Girard Col- 
lege grounds. This structure is rendered 
necessary by the increased number of boys 
being received at the institution. 


Among those present at the funeral, in 
New York, of the distinguished Polish patri- 
ot, Culonel Xavier Zeltner, were civil and 
military delegations from Booklyn. A 
poem was read by Mrs. L. E. Kaswiski. 


On Tuesday last, Cambridge celebrated 
its two hundred-and-fiftieth year. It was 
an occasion rich with rare speaking by many 
of our foremost men,and rich in the history 
which was told lovingly and with pride, of 
the times that tried the souls and took the 
lives of the early settlers. 


Nothing worse can happen to women at 
the polls than has been endured by the hour 
on the part of the conservative women of the 
churches in this land, as they, in ccores of 
towns, have plead with rough, half-drunken 
men to vote the temperance tickets they 
have handed them, and which, with vastly 
more of propriety and fitness, they might 
have dropped into the box themselves.— 
Francis FE. Willard. 


The academic council of the John Hopkins 
University have decided to introduce a new 
method of conducting the examinations gen- 
erally extending over two weeks, and so 
consuming much valuable time—the exam- 
inations will take place either weekly or at 
such intervals as each professor may deem 
advisable. By the method now in use, 
whether a student took two or a half-dozen 
studies, he could not pursue them until after 
all the examinations were over, for no class 
es are in session while the examinations are 
pending. Also, Sy the proposed method, 
every student must always be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the studies he is pursuing, 
and those who are so disposed are prevented 
from ‘‘cramming up” on the day preceding 
the examinations.—a course sometimes 
adopted at the semi-anual examinations. 
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Save vour Money by Buying Direct 
of the Manufacturers, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN'THE UNITED STATES. 
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ATMORE’S 
CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 
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The object of the university ‘is to give a 
broad, thorough education.—Daltimore .Am- 
erican. 

We have received from Alfred Mudge & 
Son, Boston, a large Calendar for 1881, 
beautiful with scarlet and gold deco:ation, 
also a tiny ‘‘Porte Monnaie” calendar, con- 
taining rates of postage, carriage fares, and 
much other useful information. 

The artist Gifford left an estate of up- 
ward of $70,000. He leaves his wife $3000 
and the interest on $25,000. The rest of 
his property he bequeaths to his brothers 
and sisters and their families, and upon the 
death of his wife the $25,000 is to be divid- 
ed among them. 


The Mountain Sentinel, of Union, Oregon, 
has ‘‘no fault to find with the objects and 
aims or principles of Woman Suffrage.” It 
says ‘‘there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the enfranchisement of Woman would 
aid in purifying our national affairs.” So 
cone paper after another wheels into line to 
support the right of Woman to the ballot. 

There is no clearer proposition than that 
civil service reform will come from the peo- 
ple, when it does come, and not from the pol- 
iticians. All clamor and agitation in the 
world cannot alter the law that renders this 
inexorably true. Since the days when thistles 
began to grow, it has been known that you 
cannot gather figs from them; neither must 
one expect such fruit as civil service reform 
from the sterile branches of partisan politics. 


The State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has now an attendance of 
about 200, nearly half of whom are ladies. 
President Fairchild is exceedingly popular, 
and under his administration the institution 
is continually growing in popular esteem. 
He gives frequent lectures in various parts 
of the State which are doing much to make 


the operations of the institution generally | 


understood. 


On a paper real beforethe Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Canada, Dr. Kemp stated that 
there are now ten ladies’ colleges in the Do. 
minion, besides those which ladies were al- 
lowed to attend, which were not devoted to 
the sex exclusively. In these different col- 
leges not less than 1000 ladies were receiv- 
ing instruction, at an expenditure in the 
past of about $600,000. The pupils who 
attended the ladies’ colleges were frequent- 
ly desirous of becoming teachers, and these 
could not spare the time or meet the ex- 
pense of a long course of study such as is 
demanded at the universities. 


The Massachusetts Woman’s. Christian 
Temperance Union heldits quarterly meet- 
ing in Wesleyan Hall, on Tuesday last, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore presiding. Reports 
were made by the vice presidents of the 
different counties, and papers were read by 
Mrs. McLaughlin, on ‘‘Signs of the Times”; 
by Mrs. A. J. Gordon, on ‘Constitutional 
Amendment”; by Mrs. M. E. Peloubet and 
others, on‘‘Practical Suggestions” and other 
topics. 








On the first day of January, 1881, the ed- 
itorial and business offices of the Christian 
Register will be moved to more commodious 
quarters in the Channing Building, corner 
of Franklin and Federal streets. After that 
date, all communications, whether to the 
editor or the Christian Register Association, 
should be sent to the new address; 141 
Franklin street. 

The Northampton farmers and others in 
that vicinity have just finished shipping 
their crop of sugar beets of 1880 growth, of 
which Amos Sawyer, the soap manufactu- 
rer, raised and sent 120 tons from three 
acres, and other farmers to the aggregate 
amount of 400 tons, the most of which 
went to Franklin. Many of those raising 
this crop this year, will continue to grow 
the beets in 1881, and it is thought the total 
amount raised in Hampshire county next 
year, will exceed this year’s product. 


The most touching legend in Mr. Edwin 
Arnold's “Light of Asia,” is the parable of 
Kisa Gotami and her dead child. Compe- 
tent scholars had said that the poem was a 
faithful presentation of the legendary life 
and teachings of Buddha, but there was at 
first much unanswered inquiry as to the 
source of the above legend, and some cred- 
ited it to Mr. Arnold’a own powers of in- 
vention. A young Sanskrit scholar, Mr. J. 
H. Thomson, at the University at Kiel, has 
found the original legend in the MS. of 
Buddhaghosa. in the library at Copenha- 
gen. His translation and notes obtained 
for him the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. 

The Women’s Temperance Union of 
Brooklyn tendered a reception to Governor 
St. John of Kansas in the Hanson street 
Baptist church. He said statistics showed 
that ninety-five per cent. of thecrime in 
Kansas was due in one way or another to the 
sale of liquors, The bill for a constitutional 
amendment, prohibiting the manufacture 
or sale of liquor passed the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. In the House it lacked 
one of a two-thirds majority, and the tem 
perance people thought they had failed. At 
a late hour however, a lady, the wife of one 
of the members who opposed the bill, came 
into the House, and in answer to her entrea- 
ties her husband changed his vote and voted 
for the bill, and thus its passage was secured. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee 
of the Iowa Woman Suffrage society, Mrs 
Margaret W. Campbell was elected State 
Agent, and Mrs. Laura A. Berry, Permanent 
Secretary. Mrs. Campbell will enter upon 
her work on or after December Ist, and it 
is hoped that the friends of universal suf- 
frage tnrougbout the State will at once take 
steps toward pushing the work in their re- 
spective localities. Parties desiring to secure 
the services of Mrs. Campbell for one or 
more lectures, will be informed as to time 
and terms by addressing the secretary of the 
executive committee, Mrs. Laura A. Berry, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SEX.* = 


The epigram is the refinement of the 
proverb. Both claim to be the crystallized 
expression of human experience. As the 
oracular sayings of the weather prophet 
influence the vulgar mind by the broad fit- 
ness of their Delphic generalities, so the 
authoritative dictum of the epigram fascin- 
ates the more cultured by the wide sweep 
of its dazzling comprehensiveness. To the 
intellectual epicure, well-presented pabu- 
lum possesses the fascination which the 
tempting mysteries of the French cuisine 
exercise upon the confiding traveller. Soph- 
ism becomes objectionable in the inverse 
ratio of its polish, and Shakespeare is re- 
jected for Pope. 

The particular merit of Miss Hardaker’s 
*‘Ethics of Sex,” is due to the pen of aclev- 
er stylist. Her racy sentences, her spicy 
antitheses, tickle the mental palate. A like 
superficial attraction is the ostentatious con- 
fession of natural inferiority in the female, 
by a professedly thinking member of the 
sex. This confession appeals as forcibly to 
the vanity of the man as its epigrammatic 
expression to the favor of the critic; but 
the careful reader, seeking for the source of 
Miss Hardaker’s verbal cascades, discovers 
no clear rivulet of investigation by which 
they are nourished, but an apparently mir- 
aculous upheaval from a soil arid as Moses’s 

kk. 

POW hen a cultivated woman deliberately 
endeavors to limit the widening sphere of 
feminine power, it becomes necessary to 
examine her assertions and arguments upon 
their own worth, allowing neither brilliancy 
of style nor quaintness of statement to influ- 
ence a discussion fraught with vital interest. 
The labor question and the woman ques- 
tion are the problems of our time, and any 
new light by which their relative positions 
of employer and employé, of male and fe- 
male, may be more fittingly adjusted, can 
not fail to meet ultimate appreciation. We 
are yet in the condition of the midnight 
student who longs for a touch of an Edi- 
son wand to transform his dim lamp into a 
clear diffusive jet. 

The cant term of fashionable science 
which Miss Hardaker, with characteristic 
love for high-sounding words, employs as 
a title to her essay, is as inapplicable as 
much of the illustration appended to it is 
inaccurate. Thie ethics of sex is the relative 
duties arising from normal divergences of 
male and female structure, or a code of laws 
based upon such duties. . These duties Miss 
Hardaker, except in the single case of suf- 
frage, does not attempt to discuss. She 
has merely set forth sexual distinctions 
which may eventually form the foundation 
of an enlightened legislation. 

In furnisiing such data, Miss Hardaker 
has primary recourse to psychology. From 
the study of characteristics, capabilities 
may be measurably educed. But psycho- 
logical investigation alone cannot produce 
a permanent code of ethics, for psychologi- 
cal phenomena vary materially according 
to the stage of culture. Lasting ethical 
laws must be based upon some common rule 
to which ail psychical manifestations may 
be referred. If the ecstacy of the saint, 


the enthusiasm of the prophet, the magnet- |, 


ic attractions and spiritual communings of 
soul to soul, as well asthe most ordinary 
act of existence, could be found dependent 
on acertain well-defined conformation of 
physique, then could a new revelation be 
formulated which would sense to be of val- 
ue only with the extinction of the species. 

The tendency of modern science points 
to anatomy as the key to the psychological 
probiem. To anatomy, with physiology as 
its interpreter, Miss Hardaker therefore re- 


sorts. 

Three distinct propositions, each bearing 
upon the other, are the foundations of 
Miss Hardaker’s superstructure. They are 
as follows: 

Quantity of power isin proportion to the 
size of the body; quantity of thought to 
weight of the brain; kind of thought to the 
kind of brain. 

Women are inferior in general culture. 
‘‘ What sufficient cause can there be for 
this relatively lower development than the 
relatively smaller bodies and brains of those 
who exhib‘t the defect?” 

Man does morg thinking than woman; his 
brain is known to be heavier; ergo, large- 
ness of power and material are equal to each 
other. ‘Small brains cannot give birth to 
great thoughts.” 

Man does better thinking than woman in 
any department of effort common to both; 
ergo, his brains are more finely constituted. 
Therefore, ‘‘until nature gives woman as 
large and as finely constituted brain as 
man,” she can never hope to attain his pos- 
sible development. Until nature is reversed, 
woman must be considered an inferior be- 
ing, and legislated for accordingly. Here 
is the pith of Miss Hardaker’s contribution 
to the embryonic sexual code. The law of 
human gravitation has been found. 

Before we accept so weighty a doctrine, a 
glance at the means of its advent would 
hardly be amiss, Every statement of scien- 
tific facts not so generally accepted as to 
have become axiomatic, must either be 
proved by satisfactory evidence or confirm- 


* A review of Miss Hardaker’s “Ethics of Sex.” 
North American Review, July, 1880. 





ed by standard authority. Now, none of 
the above assertions can be relegated un- 
questioningly to the realm of acknowledged 
truth, nor is proof or authority adduced in 
their favor, 

Two facts cannot be said to be identical 
merely because they are coincident. Such 
coincidence, indeed, may suggest a possible 
connection, and thus furnish an incentive 
for experiment which may prove or dis- 
prove their apparent relation. Our most 
profound students have yet reached no defi- 
nite conclusion upon the occult connection 
between brain and brain power. Special 
experiments have shown certain coircid- 
ences, but no physical test has yet been dis- 
covered by which kind and quality of 
thought may be measured. 

Let us pause, however, before we dismiss 
unproved affirmations as false, though for 
all purposes of just controversy we may 
rightly consider them null. A further prob- 
ipg of the question may evolve the true law 
which underlies the sexual relation in its 
bearing upon civilization. In doirg so, it 
must be remembered that the aim sought is 
to discover the normal relation of male to 
female; for only upon a determination of 
native capacity can modifications be prop. 
erly estimated. An accurate comparison, 
however, can be reached only approximate- 
ly. The examination, to be exact, must 
take place between original members of the 
species, and between them at a stage of 
similar development.” 

The culture of the sexes has been essenti- 
ally different from its very outset. We 
may disagree regarding the causes of such 
divergence, but the fact is universally rec- 
ognized. Our experience presents no ground 
for a precise calculation of relative sexual 
powers. We can but reason from external 
evidence. 

The physical code of honor (for physical 
distinction is the first we shall consider) is 
in our own times diametrically opposite in 
its application to masculine and feminine 
natures. The social approval bestowed 
upon the man who resents an insult with a 
blow is turned into scorn for the woman 
who strikes a female slanderer. The mother 
who delights in the agility of her son re- 
proves with a designation of ‘‘unlady-like” 
the daughter who enjoys her brother’s sports. 
How far such fictitious estimates of wo- 
manly propriety have been augmented by 
traditional rules of conduct it is impossible 
to tell. That they arose in a normal differ- 
ence in muscular force may be gathered 
from the reflection that all primitive gov- 
ernments have recognized the divine right 
of the most powerful blow. That women 
succumbed to such an argument, when such 
was the single weapon of contest, is suffi- 
cient assurance that they was obliged to do 
so. No philosophical considerations of the 
greatest good to the greatest number award- 
ed the field and the hearth to the male and 
the female respectively. Natural tendency 
sought natural outlets. 

The position of physical dependence once 
accepted, the disability must tend to in- 
crease. A disuse of the defeated powers 
would become inevitable because any as- 
sumption of them would be apt to lessen 
the favor of the protector. Besides, the 
human mind is not so constituted as to 
struggle with what has been imposed upon 
it as a natural fact. At the same time the 
female undervaluation of physical ability 
has received additional sanction from the 
véry direction of our civilization—a civili- 
zation which tends to the submission of 
physical to mental prowess. 

The history of civilization is the history 
of mental evolution. As the savage rule of 
force yielded to the enlightened sway of 
reason, the vital energy was diverted from 
the organs of physical power to the vehicle 
of thought. The particular cultivation of 
any part of the frame has a tendency to de- 
press the rest. The brain of the athlete reg- 
isters a weight below the average, while a 
rigidly scholastic life is not calculated to 
harden the muscles. Human progress fol- 
lows the march of the mind. The primeval 
majesty of the Anakim has surrendered to 
the spiritual fervor of the Egyptian slaves; 
the gigantic stature of the medizval baron 
has bowed to the slight form of the cloister- 
ed monk. The inclination of our develop- 
ment to the supreme valuation of the intel- 
lect is nowhere more clearly demonstrated 
than in the modification of warfare. The 
battle-axe of a Cour De Leon, and the 
mighty arm that wielded it, have been laid 
in the dust by a tiny rifle-ball. 

Unless it can be shown that the originally 
larger physique of the man endowed him 
with greater vitality, we may conclude 
from the considerations just debated that 
the smallness of woman’s frame does not 
preclude her from sharing alike with man 
in the species of development we call civili- 
zation, and which represents the annals of 
a decline in muscle, nor from claiming 
full equality in the new ethical code which 
isvaluable in proportion as it is the wise 
outgrowth of that civilization. _ 

A superior vitality of the masculine frame 
cannot be asserted, unless active force tri- 
umph over endurance. The real worth of 
physical power as a factor of future pro- 
gression lies in the measure of its capacity 
to endure mental strain. Now endurance, 
or latent power, is known to be the charac- 





teristic of womanly nature. The argument 
that such endurance must be diverted from 
the support of mental ,activity to the bear- 
ing of physical ai)ments is less valid than 
it appears. That woman is nota victim, 
destined to be divinely tortured Into a state 
of chronic invalidism, is proved from the 
observation of those whose natural forms 
have not been distorted, and who have had 
the same opportunities for physical exercise 
as their brothers have enjoyed. The func- 
tiuns of motherhood might indeed seem 
a clog to the mental advance of a por- 
tion of the sex, but that result is by no 
means a necessary and natural one. Even 
among men, except among the minor- 
ity whose lives are devoted to study, 
mental effort is sporadic rather than 
continuous. A _ constant enlargement 
of woman’s opportunity may be argued 
from the consideration that, in gener- 
al proportion to the increase of cerebral 
culture, the intervals between motherhood 
show a tendency to lengthen. * 

We will now examine the second proposi- 
tion, or the interdependence of brain quan- 
tity and mental range. Craniological re- 
searches present several points favoring a 
ratio between cerebral avoirdupois and cal- 
iber of thought. The principal of these 
suggestions are the following:+ 

Civilized nations possess a greater weight 
of brain, and they display a wider variation 
in individual bulk than savage peoples. 

The decided superiority of civilized peo- 
ples, both in culture and in brain size, inti- 
mates a ratio between the degree of educa- 
tion and the increase of the organ of thought. 
This phenomenon, however, merely indi- 
cates the fact that education augments brain, 
and not that normal size represents innate 
capacity. The periodical examination of 
the brains of the negro during the intellect- 
ual evolution of that lately emancipated 
race, would demonstrate the truth of an 
educational augmentation. The mental sig- 
nificance of native bulk can only be reach- 
ed by applying an identical test to different 
peoples whose original brains are not iden- 
tical in weight. The African aborigines, 
for instance, are superior to the Australian 
by several ounces of cranial pulp. Any 
measure of the respective abilities of the 
two races, based solely upon their respect- 
ive brain weights, would be unjust and un- 
scientific. Both must be subjected to the 
same advantages before a natural difference 
of capability can be maintained. 

Like evidence is absent in the contrast 
between the mental power of man and wo- 
man. The fact that the brains of the male 
savage are larger than those of his mate, 
cannot be considered expressive of his 
greater pative capacity, unless sucha capac- 
ity is distinctly enunciated in the course of 
coéducation. Conscientious missionary 
work may in time supply statistics in this 
branch of inquiry—statistics whose compi- 
lation has heretofore appeared inconsistent 
with a spiritual calling. 





*See “A New Theory of Population,” Westmin- 
ster Review, April, 1852, by Herbert Spencer; also 
“Principles of Biology,’’ II., Chapter 13. 

+ See J. B. Davis’s “Thesaurus Craniorum,” Ap- 
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THE QUAKER ORIGIN OF WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE. 

Dame Elizabeth Shipley bad a dream. 
She was living at the time,—which was in 
the year of grace 1730,—at Ridley Town- 
ship, near the good town of Philadelphia. 
Her husband, William, who was of honest, 
plodding, English country folk, was not one 
that a dream would lie upon; for such na- 
tures as his are of hard, dry substance, in 
which flowers of imagination do not bloom 
freely, and from which the dews of night 
pass readily in the open daylight. But 
Elizabeth's dream lay upon her mind the 
next day, and she told it to her husband. 
It was thus: She was travelling on horse- 
back along a high road, and aftera time she 
came to a wild and turbulent stream, which 
she forded with difficulty; beyond this 
stream she mounted a long and steep bhill- 
side; when she arrived at its summit, a 
great view of surpassing beauty spread out 
before her. The hill whereon she stood 
melted away in the distance into a broad 
savannak, treeless, and covered with luxu- 
riant grass. On either side of the hill ran 
a stream—upon one, the wild water-course 
she had just crossed; upon the other, a 
snake-like river that wound sluggishly along 
in the sunlight. Then, for the first time 
she saw that a guide accompanied her, and 
she spoke to him. 

“Friend, what country is this that thou 
hast taken me to?” 

“Elizabeth Shipley,” answered he, ‘‘be- 
neath thee lieth a new land and a fruitful, 
and it is the design of Divine Providence 
thdt thou shouldst enter in thereto, thou 
and thy people, and ye shall be enriched, 
even unto the seventh generation. There- 
fore, leave the place where now thou dwel- 
lest, and enter into and take possession of 
this land, even asthe children of Israel took 
possession of the Jand of Caanan.” He 
finished speaking, and as she turned to look, 
he vanished, and she awoke. 

William Shipley bade his wife think no 
more of her dreams, for if one pulls up 
blue beans after they have sprouted, one’s 








pot is like to go empty. So, meeting with 
no encouragement, after some days, the 
sharpness of her dream became dulled 
against the hard things of every-day life. 

A year passed, and Elizabeth received a 
Divine call to go and preach at a meeting of 
the Society of Friends, held in that penin- 
sula that lies between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays. It was in the spring- 
time, when the meadows were clad with 
bright green, when the woodlands were soft 
with tender leaves, unfolding timidly in 
the generous warmth of the sun, when the 
birds sang, when the cocks crowed lustily, 
when the wren chattered under the eaves, 
and all the air was burdened with the 
sweetness of the apple blossoms, among 
which the bees swarmed with drowsy hum. 
So she set forth on her journey, jogging 
southward along the old King’s Road. She 
passed many streams of sweet water, un- 
tainted with lime, where the little fishes 
darted here and there as her old gray farm 
horse went splashing across their pebbly 
reaches. After a journey of sixteen or 
eighteen miles, she came to a roaring stream 
that cut through tree-covered highlands, 
and came raging and rushing down over 
great rocks and bouiders. The cawing 
of crows in the woods, and a soli- 
tary eagle that went sailing through the 
air, was all the life that broke the solitude 
of the place. As she hesitated on the bank 
before entering the rough-looking ford, 
marked at each end by-a sapling pole to 
which a red rag was fastened, the whole 
scene seemed strangely familiar to her. 
After she had crossed the stream she began 
ascending a hill up which the highway led, 
that feeling strong upon her which one has 
at times of having lived through such a 
scene before. At the top of the hill she 
came to aclearing inthe forest where an 
old Swede had built him a hut, and begun 
to till the land. Here thewoods unfolded 
like a curtain, and beneath her she saw the 
hill melt away into level meaduws that 
spread far to a great river, sparkling in the 
sunlight away in the distance, Upon one 
hand ran a sluggish river, curving through 
the meadows; on the other, the brawling 
stream she had just crossed. She sat 
in silence looking at the scene, while the 
little barefoot Swedish children gathered at 
the door of the hut, looking with blue eyed 
wonder at the stranger; then clasping her 
hands she cried aloud, ‘Behold it is the 
land of my vision, and here will I pitch my 
tent!” 

Over the wooded hil! sides and across the 
grassy savannahs which Dame Shipley saw 
first in her dream and afterward in the re- 
ality, now spreads a busy and populous 
city of which she and her husband were the 
chief founders. The smoke from factory 
chimneys streaks the air with black ribbons 
of vapor; on the breeze come the clatter, 
the rattle, and the hammering of the great 
ship yards that now lie along the banks of 
the slow-rupning, snake-like river that she 
saw in her dream; while beside the other 
brawling stream stand cotton, woolen, pa- 
per, flour and powder mills. Everywhere 
is the busy excitement and teeming rush of 
close population. That was the sower, 
that the seed, and this the fruit that grew 
from it—the city of Wilmington, the me- 
tropolis of Delaware.—Howard Pyle, in 
Harper's Magazine for January. 
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RELATION OF PHYSIOLOGY TO MENTAL 
SCIENCE, AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


The following paper was read before the 
Friends in Council of Quincy, Ilis., intro- 
ductory to a course of study on ‘‘Body and 
Mind” :— 

Every action has a twofold aspect. You 
observe that I occupy a certain seat and 
hold a paper in my hand; lam conscious of 
pleasure in this company, of interest in the 
subject before us, of regret that what I have 
to offer is not more worthy both of the 
company andthe subject. In other words, 
I exist as an object perceptible to your 
senses and my own, and as a subject per- 
cipient of objects and conscious of feelings; 
in the language of metaphysics, an objective 
self and a subjective self; in our own simpler 
phraseology, body and mind. The distinc- 
tion between them is unmistakable, although 
every action of our lives involves the exer- 
cise of both. It isa distinction which has 
always been apparent. The eurliest inquir- 
ers, perceiving it, concluded, naturally 
ap my that the inner self was the ruler if 
not the fashioner of the outer, and they ex- 
tended this conviction even to the opera- 
tions of inanimate nature. Investing all 
external objects with the attributes they 
perceived in themselves, they assigned the 
processes of natureto human motives. Were 
their ships endangered by storm and wave, 
they built altars to propitiate an angry Nep- 
tune; were their flocks visited by disease or 
their cities decimated by plague, they sacri- 
ficed even the nearest and dearest to miti- 
gate the fury of Phebus Apollo and stay 
the dreadful clang of his silver bow. For 
them there was a dryad in every tree, a 
naiad in every fountain, Atropos with her 
scissors near the running life-thread, and a 
sun-god inthe place of alaw of gravitation. 
Manifestly, here was no basis for any real 
knowledge of the laws of the universe. The 
beginning of anything like physical science 
was due probably to the exigencies of living. 
Men must have discovered the necessity of 
observing the processes of nature and of in- 
terpreting her secret ways, if they would ob- 
tain the meaus of subsistence. They soon 
learned to reason from the special to the 
general, from the simple to the complex, 
until, in the fulness of time, the rules and 
principles of the inductive philosophy were 








laid down and systematized by Lord Bacon. 

Then came the important question—was 
this method, which wasseen to be so profit- 
able, available for the study of the whole of 
nature? Could the true inductive and ob- 
jective method be applied to the investiga 
tion of psychical as well as of physical na- 
ture? Fora very long period this was a 
question hotly contested. The philosophers 
insisted that thought had nothing in com- 
mon with nature; that, differing in kind, it 
was not amenable to the same laws. Not 
only did they detach man from nature, but 
the mind from the organism: they invented 
a Psyche as the source of all mental phe- 
nomena, and endowed it with attributes in 
all respects the reverse of organic attributes, 
When the advance of knowledge finally 
forced the reluctant admission that there 
was some sort of constant dependence of 
mental functions on bodily functions, there 
was much uncertainty concerning its na- 
ture and degree. The history of the vari- 
ous theories that prevailed is ove of exceed- 
ing interest, but need not be entered upon 
here, since there is now almost universal 
egresment that mental phenomena have a 
physiological basis. Indeed, many psychol- 
ogical treatises are avowedly based on the 
physiology of the nervous system, while all 
largely invoke physiological aid. 

The principle once,established, there was 
even a tendency to carry too far the reac- 
tion against the old method of introspec- 
tion, and the effort to locate the mind ‘i 
some particular portion of the organism 
produced speculations amusing in their con- 
tradictoriness. Aristotle believed that the 
soul resided in the heart. Van Helmont 
fixed itin the stomach. Descartes conceiv- 
ed it to belong to the pineal gland, and Dre- 
lincourt to the cerebellum. Towards the 
close of the last century, still a different 
theory was propounded by Gall, in his Sci- 
ence of Phrenology. Believing that the 
brain was the seat of all the faculties, he 
studied its anatomy, and localized the intel- 
lectual endowments and moral qualities in 
certain prominences or protuberances of the 
skull, to which he conceived them to corre- 
spond in degree. Many of his anatomical 
and physiological data bave since been 
proved inaccurate, but his hypothesis was 
truly scientific, and gave an immense im- 
pulse to research. He taught men to keep 
steadily in view the relation between struc- 
ture and function; he taught the uses of 
external observation, the influence of inher- 
ited structure and inherited aptitude. How- 
ever little of his special system may be re- 
produced in modern works, the effect of 
his texaching continues apparert. The de- 
fect of his system, like that of his predeces- 
sors, lay in his attempt at localization. The 
cerebral structure is one of the deter- 
minants in all mental manifestations, and 
so is the stomach, the heart, the liver, the 
nervous system. ‘To seek for the organ of 
the mind is as vain as to seek for the organ 
of life, because that which belongs to the 
whole organism cannot be assigned to one 
of its parts, and the whole bodily system, 
though in varying degrees, is concerned in 
mental operations. A chronic disorder of 
the liver will produce melancholia, and 
prompt to suicide; even such trifling cir- 
cumstances as an empty stomach, impure 


air, excess ot heat or cold, loss of sleep, 
have a wonderful influence upon moods and 
feelings, and, through bodily affliction, the 


whole moral nature is sometimes changed. 

No less marked is the influence of the 
mind upon the body. A mental agitation 
will arrest digestion and cause palpitation 
of the heart. Unless ove has great self- 
control, or is on his guard, itis quite im- 
possible to prevent a physical manifestation 
of any sudden emotion or passion. Louis 
XVL., surrounded by a fiercc mob, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Am | afraid? Feel my pulse!” 

In considering minutely the evidence of 
the connection of mind and body, we dis- 
cover that the organ most intimately asso- 
ciated with mind is the brain. * Buffon’s 
definition of that organ, ‘‘a mucous sub- 
stance of no great importance,” becomes 
manifestly inadequate. Surveyed anatomi- 
cally, the brain is seen to he a system of 
myriads of connecting threads, ramifying, 
uniting, and crossing at innumerable points. 
These threads are actuated or made alive 
with a current influence called the nerve- 
force, which nerve-force is immediately de- 
rived from changes in the blood, and, in 
the last resort, from oxidation or combus- 
tion of the materials of the food. We 
know, too, that the brain receives a copi- 
ous supply of blood, computed as one fifth 
of the entire circulation, a circumstance 
hetokening great activity of some sort, and 
that without such supply there can be no 
feeling, no volition, no intellect. When 
menta poo are more than usually in- 
tensified, the blood is proportionately drawn 
to the brain; just as in digestion it is drawn 
to the stomach, or in manual labor to the 
muscles. In high mental excitement diges- 
tion is stopped; muscular vigor is abated, 
and there may be a« reduction, almost to 
paralysis, of the coilective vital functions, 
while perhaps one-half or one-third of all 
the oxidation of the body is expended in 
keeping up the cerebral fires. Therefore, 
those to whom severe mental labor is hubit- 
ual, often possess little vigor of physique; 
because the brain demands so large a pro- 
portion of the total amount of force result- 
ing from the oxidation of food, that less is 
left for the more strictly physical processes 
such as muscular power, digestive power, 
animal heat, and so on. On the other hand, 
where little mental work is performed, there 
is generallf greater muscular power and 
endurance, greater ability to resist heat and 
cold, more vigor of digestion, rendering a 
coarser food sufficient for nourishment; in 
short, a constitution adapted to physical 
drudgery and hardship. 

Thus physiological knowledge becomes 
of the utmost importance in the conduct of 
life, for an intelligent disposal of our forces 
will give us immense advantages from the 
start. By the light of such knowledge we 
may learn- what are the favorable conditions 
for combining both physical and mental ex- 
ertion in considerable amount. Food of prop- 
er quality and quantity, a supply of oxygen 
in a healthy residence, inuscular exertion 
sufficient to strengthen but not impair the 
functions, the avoidance of excesses and ir- 
regularities, bodily and mental, all tend to 
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develope a higher being, a greater aggregate 
of power. If engaged in continuous mental 
labor, we need some sleep, because in sleep 
there is a reduced circulation in the, 
brain, a reduced circulation generally, in 
fact, but chieflyinthe brain. There are 
thrifty and unthrifty methods of spending 
our brain and heart’s blood. It is a matter 
of practical moment to discover what pleas- 
ures cost least to the physical forces, and it 
is the part of wisdom to regulate our recre- 
ation as well as our labor, according to our 
needs. Let the man of letters, the over- 
worked professional man, the man of vast 
mercantile affairs, employ his summer vaca- 
tion in walking, driving, fishing, shooting, 
anything requiring physical exercise with- 
out mental worry or vexation. Above all, 
let him avoid the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, (as he certainly does for the most 
part.) Very likely his wife will go, howev- 
er, a proceeding as wise for her as it would 
be unwise for him. For in all probability, 
what she needs is not less, but more brain 
labor, and if she have ataste in these di- 
rections, daily lectures on themes abstruse, 
speculative or philosophical, will prove a 
profitable recreation, even from a physical 
point of view. 

This is nota hap-hazard statement, but 
an entirely defensible one. ‘‘What! know 

ou not of the dangers that lurk in the 
tin grammar and in Euclid, the woes that 
are in store for the woman who knows the 
athway of the stars and can read Homer 
in the original? What shall you expect, if 
she add to her transgressions an understand- 
ing of the philosophy of Plato, and Kant 
and Fichte, if she vex her thoughts with 
speculations concerning the nature of the 
soul and the eternal verities?” 

This voice has been heard so long, and 
with so much of authority, that we are in 
little danger of forgetting the impending 
effects of mental strain and intellectual la- 
bor upon the health, and we are justified in 
expecting to find women students invalid, 

rematurely infirm ,broken down, or insane. 

ow is it with the facts in the case? Where, 
as a class, do we find women healthier or re- 
taining their faculties longer? Dr. Mauds- 
ley, in his Pathology {of Mind, reports the 
history of fifty cases, taken without selec- 
tion from the insane under his care. Twen- 
} ry of these were women, not one of 
them was a student or of studious habits. 
On the contrary, such descriptions as these 
follow with monotonous -repetition: ‘‘No 
aim or occupation in life, but extreme ego- 
istic developement in all regards.” ‘‘She 
was very rich, without any real education ; 
she spent the greater part of her time in 
drinking gin and reading sensational nov- 
els.” ‘‘A tradesman’s daughter, aged 24, 
brought up in idleness.” ‘‘A lady, aged 34, 
without other occupation or interest than 
religious exercises.” 
early every physician or scientist who 
has studied mental diseases makes a note 
of the large number of cases recruited from 
the class of young women who are without 
either useful occupation or amusements, 
to the great injury of the bodily health and 
the moral nature. An English physician, 
Dr. Luke, speaking of these says, ‘‘ The 
remedy is work, not rest: occupation, not 
idleness. A luxurious idle life is their curse. 
That insanity itself, as well as mere hysteria 
is developed by such a mode of existence 
we fully believe.” And sagain:—‘‘ While 
multiplicity of subjects of study in youth, 
and excessive brain-work in after life exert 
a certain amount of injurious influence, 
under-work, luxurious habits, undisciplined 
wills, desultory life, produce a crop of ner- 
vous disorders, terminating not unfre- 
quently in insanity.” 

Frances Power Cobbe says, ‘‘I am no en- 
thusiast for excessive book-learning for 
either women or men, though in books read 
and books written 1 have found some of the 
chief pleasures of a happy life..... But 
of one thing I am sure, and that is that for 
one woman whose health is injured by ex- 
cessive study (that 1s, by study itself, not 
the baneful anxiety of examinations super- 
added to study) there are hundreds whose 
health is deteriorated by want of wholesome 
mental exercise.” 

Another observer, an eminent teacher, 
says, ‘‘lam persuaded, and my experience 
has been confirmed by experienced physici- 
ans, that the want of wholesome occupation 
lies atthe root of the languid debility of 
which we hear so much after girls leave 
school.” And another, the principal of one 
of the largest colleges for women in Eng- 
land, adds, ‘‘There is no doubt whatever 
that sound study is an eminent advantage 
to young women’s health; provided, of 
course, that the general laws of health be 
attended to at the same time.” Those in- 
terested in this subject will do well to read 
an article in the October Popular Science 
Monthly on ‘* Education, as an Aid to the 
Health of Women.” I have introduced the 
subject here, not because it was my purpose 
to make any plea for the higher education 
of women, but as a forcible illustration of 
the intimate connection of mind and body, 
and as evidence of the practical importance 
of our chosen physiological topic in the con- 
duct of life. 

And so, coming back to our starting- 
point, we recognize the two-fold aspect of 
our existence to be one of interdependence, 
not of conflict. The mind works best when 
proper attention has been given to the 
wants of the body. The senses and the bodi- 
ly organs need food, exercise, repose, recrea- 
tion, and all in liberal measure, if they are 
to do the bidding of the intellect in first-rate 
style. Andthe mind needs its food, and 
exercise, and repose, and recreation, for 
not otherwise will the body preserve its 
strength and tone, and remain that ‘‘holy 
temple” which it was created by its 
Maker.—Anna‘B. McMahan. 


HUMOROUS. 


Form of telegram to your shoemaker: 
Make me another pair exactly like my last. 


Mrs. Partington said that her minister 
preached about the parody of the probable 
son. 


; ‘“‘We don’t want all this, we don’t want 
it,” said a solicitor, the other day, to a vol- 
uble old lady in the witness box; “‘it is ir- 
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relevant.” But the witness paid no heed, 
and talked on, finishing with, ‘’There, 
you've got it, whether you want it or not; 
and it isn’t irreverent, either!” 


A poor copying clerk at the French Min- 
istry of the Interior was lately asked what 
place he occupied there. ‘‘Oh, a very good 
place,” he replied; ‘‘between the stove and 
the window.” 


Two mothers were boasting of the smart- 
ness of their babies. ‘“‘Why.” said one, 
‘‘when my baby cries, it puts the telephone 
to its mouth, and I can hear it away down 
in the parlor.” 


An Irishman, who was very near-sighted, 
about to fight a duel, insisted that he should 
stand six paces nearer to his antagonist than 
the other did to him, and they were both to 
fire at the same time. 

















Invalids should not Fail 
To use the famous blood alterative, spring 
tonic and nerve restorative, known 
as Wyomoke. Eminent physicians in all 
schools of medicine recommend this nerve 
invigorator as a positive nerve specific in 
all nervous diseases, heart affections, brok- 
en down constitutions, ete., etc. Price on- 
ly $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Sold by all 
druggists. Letters from gentlemen and Ja. 
dies in the highest walks of social and pub- 
lic life, who have been benefiited by using 
this remedy, sent on application. Copies 
are with each Bottle of Wyomoke. 


A Reliable Remedy. 
Kidney-Wort not only cures bad cases of 
piles and all disorders of the kidneys and 
liver, but is a reliable remedy for a debilita- 
ted constitution. It acts on the bowels as 
a mild cathartic, carrying off the obstruct- 





dealer. 














| PERMANENTLY CURES | 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never fulled to 

ry act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCTIILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priceless value. Aftcr sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tive it pictely cured me.” 

©, 8 HOGARON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
Complaint.” 


IT HAS 
WONDERFUi. 
POWER. 





BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THEP 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TLMVE. 


the po!sonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- | 
jousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT its adry vecctable com- 
pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 


TRY rT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, 1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 


oe — * 
Liquid Fas 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 





very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 








A Useful Christmas and New Year's Present for 
the Kitchen. 


THE CELEBRATED 


FOR SALE ATALL FIRST CLASS 
FURNISHING STORES 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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DINING: 
ROOM S| 
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For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
rans 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 


directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 





R. MARSTON & CO. 


ing elements which cause sickness. —Plain- 





EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 


A 





[Patented Aug. 3. 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above j opular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee. Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THis PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y¥ & 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa: ° 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabie Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlet, Address as above. 

o fam ve ould be without Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 


A sovereign cure in allforms of Nervous Debility, 
Broken-down Constitutions, H Affections, Ver- 
tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and Uri 
Organs, Female Weakness, restorin Vv 
tality, Vigorous Health and Manhood. 


WYOMOoeXE 


pb hag all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
jum, &c, 
TAlso, all forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous H e, Hysteria, Chorea, 
Tremens, &c., &c. 

If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 
try the famous 


YO MOoOoweE 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, Comme. 
Sold by all Druggists, Send"for Pamphlet. 




















ELSIOR 





ROVED EXC 


Rs, ) 
CUREEBACK ACHE 


And all diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and 
U Organs by wearing the 


improved Excelsior Kidney Pad 
_ It is a MARVEL of HEALING and RELIEF 


Simple, Sensible, Direct, 


Painless, Powerful. 
It CURBS where all else fails. A 
REVELATION and REVOLUTION in Med- 
icine. Absorption or direct application,as op) 
to unsattetaceey mer Cicubien coat fres. Sold ty 
n 5 
on yey sent by Fail, on receipt of price, $2, 


ADDRESS 
ious sve The “Only” Lung Pad Co. 
wins Kidaey Pad, WILLIAMS BLOCK. 
at DETROIT, Mich. 


eno . 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Addrese Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. . 








SEAL 
SACQUES 


Muffs, Collars, Boas, Gloves, 
Fur Hats and Caps, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Mats, and Sleigh 
Robes, 


We have a select line of 
fine Seal Skins just as im- 
ported, none of which are 
of the thin, hairy grades 
so poor to wear and soon 
of shabby appearance, so 
common on the market; 
from which we make to 
order perfect fitting and 
elegant garments that can 
not fail to give satisfaction 
in durability, richness and 
beauty, 

Our style of finish is unsurpas- 
sed in thoroughness and taste. 

Old Seal Sacques renewed, and- 


other fur work done upon reas- 
onable terms, 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St. 
The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 








The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
fe oan fully warrants us in 
making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another seasou to pass without 
purchasing a set of these suits, 
and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, ‘Try 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.”” Ask 
for them at the leading dry 

oods houses, and if not found 
there, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRES REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ny 
ith 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CHD . 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 











Purest and Best Medicine ever Made, 


m of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
and Dandelion, With all the best and 
of all other Bitters, 

ood uriten tives 

earth. 


possibly long exist where Hop 
o varied and perfect are their 


They give new li Wie and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
mployments cause irregulari- 


ptoms 

men use Hop Bit- 

ters, Don't wait until youa@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserable, Use them at once. 


for Circular. Hop 
Rochester.N-Y and Toronto, Ont. 
TUCKER & GREENE'S Sitbrited Arter’ 
A. A. WALKER & CO.,, 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


594 Washington Street, + ° Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily 


Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to24.m..5to6P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street, 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays snd 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointme:t . 




















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH _ELEGTRICIAR 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial t, and a 

special study, and having used it daily in her office 
poestee for twelve year’, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial im 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 

improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, shonld- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions, Her 


Hygienic Hair Pomade, 


preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, ana to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umlhilical Supporters, Trusses and Hiastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Officr, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 
PY 9 <> 























Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of;Fire, to 


Chemelette. 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


ittee appointed by the New England Women’s 
ces —— pete found, among others, the names of 
. Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 
Mrs. Dr. 8. &. Brown, Dr. 
Mies Lucia M. Peabody, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, 


. - Safford, 
Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 
Mise H. ae gto - 
Re mend these garments as the best t can made 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 








FOR 
Out-door jand 
Winter Wear. 


Patterns a Specialty. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











Emancipation Suit. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At yop _—. a This a com- 
ete in every department, is now valids, 
end for circalar to DR. LEWIS, Frington Height 
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RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Eprror JournaL:—There is a paragraph 
going the rounds of the newspapers to the 
effect that Queen Victoria does not mind 
the weather, but keeps all appcintments 
whether it rains or snows or blows. 

One is inclined to ask, ‘Well, what of 
it? What isthe moral this tale points?” 
Why should she not keep all appointments, 
despite the weather, with every appliance 
to ensure comfortable transportation at her 
command? If she had to go on foot to 
prorogue Parliament, in rubbers and water 
proof, carrying an umbrella, with the wind 
going sixty miles an hour, her punctuality 
would be commendable. , 

Iam reminded of a certain paper I once 
read that excited my ire. Somebody had 
been reading Augustus J. Hare’s ‘‘Records 
of a Quiet Life’—a charming book by the 
way. Moved thereby, the reader felt called 
upon to write a little piece, the moral of 
which was, that the country minister. and 
his wife trying to live and rear a family of 
six children (to say nothing of the biennial 
or triennial move) on four hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, when inclined to 
grumble a little (an ‘‘inalienable right” I 
think,of every mortal) should put their eyes 
on Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Hare down there 
in —— England, and ‘‘espouse their doom 
at once—” and say nothing more about it. 

The writer thereof was not indulging in 
a little weak irony, but wasin good earnest. 
It never seemed to occur to him, that while 
Mrs. Hare had her lady’s maid, Mrs. Coun- 
try Minister, not only dressed herself but 
made her own clothes, scrubbed her own 
floors, and washed the children’s faces her- 
self. If Mrs. Minister, worn with her small 
economies, looking sometimes forebodingly 
despite her cheerful faith, into the future, 
had no other stay than the thought of the 
comfortable, somewhat complacent Mrs. 
Hare, her courage might well fail her. The 
truth is, there is a host of well-meaning 
people (who is it who begs to be delivered 
from the people who mean well?) who are 
constantly thrusting the Queen Victorias 
and Mrs. Hares of the world, into the faces 
of struggling humanity. While we are 
breasting the tide, and striving lest the wa- 
ters overwhelm us, they point an admonito- 
ry finger towards some well equipped, 
jaunty little craft, wafted by favoring gales 
to the desired haven. 

Happily no force compels us to listen to 
these self-appointed guides. We can stuff 
our ears as did the marinersof Ulysses, not 
fora like reason lest we be lured from the 
way, but rather, lest we be discouraged 
therein. F. A. H. 

Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 21. 


LITERARY MOTICES. 


CALENDAR. A. Stowell & Co., 24 Winter 
Street, have a handsome Calendar with 
lovely chromo covers. 

LiTTELL’s Livine AGE enters upon its one 
hundred and forty-eighth volume in Janua- 
ry. It is one of the most valuable of all 
the magazines, being made up of selections 
from the best periodicals, and the most trust- 
ed writers of the age. 


Basy Bauuaps, by Uno; Lirrie Sones, by 
Eliza Lee Follen; New Sones ror Lir- 
TLE PEOPLE, 7 ey Mary E. Anderson. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston; M. W. Smith, 
Chicago. Price, fifty cents each. 

Three very attractively illustrated little 
volumes. The first two are adapted to the 
very little folks, and the last to those who 











saré older. ‘ 


. 


Att Arounp A Rockine CHaArr. 

A second edition of Mrs. K. ‘T. Woods’ 
*‘All Around A Rocking Chair” has recent- 
ty been issued by James Miller of New York 
for the present hoiiday season and is ‘now 
exhausted. The publishers are unable to 
get them bound fast enodgh to fill their nu- 
merous orders, and a third edition is called 
for. 


ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 
The London correspondent of the New 
York Times writes as follows to that paper, 
under date of December 2: ‘‘As an exam- 
ple of English good feeling toward Ameri- 


can work, Seribner’s Magazine for Novem- 


ber reached a sale of over 15,000 copies, a 
circulation larger than Cornhill, Macmillan, 
Belgravia, Fraser, Blackwood or the Contem- 
porary. * * The portrait of Gladstone in 
Scribner has given great satisfaction to the 
premier’s family and friends.” 


Arm! Frre! Bane! Stories; by Julia W. 
Beecher. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Despite its somewhat startling title, this 

collection of tales is neither demoraliz- 
ing nor unduly sensational. A patient 
aunt is besieged for stories by the we As 
children whose tastes in that regard differ 
widely, the girls preferring the adventures 
of cats, birds, and food or little girls, 
the boys demanding pirates, bears and 
blood. All are satisfied in turn, and the re- 
suit is an amusing and miscellaneous collec- 
tion which will be a treasury to the tired 
mother, when her own powers of iavention 
are exhausted. 


Curistmas Day AND ALL THE YEAR. 
“Christian Register” Stories. Bostyn ; Geo. 
H. Ellis. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames has collected from 
the columns of the Christian Register, twen- 
ty-five of the stories from the fourth page 
of that paper, which have been the delight 
of its youthful readers during the past 
year. Mrs. Ames has selected the stories 
with loving care for children, and they may 
be safely put in the hands of youthful read- 
ers, who will not fail to find profit and 
pleasure in them. It is a relief, in the 
whirlpool of blood and thunder stories, to 
open the ccol, clear of Mrs. Ames’s 
**Christmas Day an the Year.” 





: A novel;-by Harry W. Frencb,au- 

a of ‘Germs of Genius,” ‘‘Art and 

Atheists in ” — ** Castle 

Foam,” ete.; Lee & ,.Bostou. 

In the preface the author says this book 
is written to illustrate ‘‘the peo 
going on here of sel nst cir- 
cumstances.” The ‘‘Ego” is a club-footed 
boy whose father and mother, distinguished 
people, are dead. The boy fell into bad 

nds, and through the disadvantage of de- 
formity and poverty and innumerable trials, 
became a ree and married the girl of_ 
his choice. Itis an oyer-drawn sensation- 
al story, which shows withal how the will 
can triumph over the worst physical ills. 


Tre Dansury Boom, with a full account 
of Mrs, Cobleigh’s action therein; togeth- 
er with many other interesting phases in 
the ideal and domestic history of that re- 
markable eam. By James M. Bailey. 
This is the title of the Danbury News 

man’s fourth volume, which opens witha 

bit of political ‘‘booming” on the part of 

Mr. Cobleigh, who is nominated for office, 

to the disgust of Mrs Cobleigh, who gets 

excited about it. Much fun is to be found 
in this book. Im the preface the author 
says, ‘There is no plot to this book, and, 
consequently, trere 1s no need of hastening 
through its pages to see how things are go- 
ing to turn out. Take plenty of time to 
read it. Go through it leisurely and get 
the whole benefit 0: the novel; but don’t 
attempt to take in the whole of it at once; 
don’t dare read long at it. ‘It is not a free 
hand.’” Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Memore or Miss Emity EvizaBpetu Par- 
sons; Little, Brown & Co., Publishers. 
This book consists mainly of letters of 

Miss Parsons, written home from the mili- 


_tary hospital of Fort Schuyler, New York; 


from a steamer hospital on the Mississippi; 
from the Lawson Hospital in St. Louis; 
and from the Benton Barracks Hospital in 
St. Louis, where she was superintendent of 
the staff of nurses for some years during 
the war of the Rebellion. They were orig- 
inally put together, after her death, last Ju- 
ly, for private distributation among her 
friends. But efforts are now making to raise 
funds to place upon a permanent foundation 
the Cambridge Hospital, instituted by her 
after the war; and at the urgent request of 
those most interested in these efforts, this 
book is now published for the benetit of 
that hospital. It is thought that these let- 
ters, as they exhibit the details of military 
hospital life, and illustrate many incidents 
of the war, may have some interest beyond 
that resting upon personal regard. All the 
profits arising from the sale of the book go 
to. the trustees of the hospital. Price, in 
cloth, $1.00. 


Tue Horeess Case. 

A little thrill always passes around the 
literary world when the poet lays aside his 
mystic mantle, rends the prophet’s veil and 
comes forth to us in prose. We are half 
eager to claim the privilege of liis acquaint- 
ance on a nearer footing, and half sorry 
that he condescends to grant us that privi- 
lege. Itis like meeting a minister out of 
the pulpit, a bird of paradise without its 
wings, or a cantatrice who is out of Voice. 
We do not always recognize the singer in 
the annalist,and poets could be named, whose 

rose has halted while their verses danced. 

his cannot be said of Edgar Fawcett’s 
genius, however. ‘I'he promise of his love- 
ly poems attains at least partial fulfillment 
in his romance of the ‘‘Hopeless Case.” 

The figure of the mentally polished girl 
of letters who forms the heroine of this 
charming sketch, stanis out in bold relief 
against the background of social vapidity 
which she adorns, but into which she can- 
not sink. 

We have ventured to call the tale whose 
title stands at the head of these lines a 
sketch; and such in reality we must con- 
sider it, since the heroine is involved in no 
real crisis during its course. She forms no 
attachment, nor does her fate reach any 
definite conclusion. The ‘‘Hopeless Case” 
is merely an episode in the life of an intel- 
lectual person, a single link in the long 
chain of her career, and one would gladly 
inquire what becomes of her after its com- 
pletion, or rather its incompletion. Like 
the celebrated novels of Mr. James, which, 
in spite of their exquisite quality, one might 
wish more satisfactory in their conclusions, 
nobody gets married, is born, or dies in the 
‘*Hopeless Case.” Agnes isa girl whose in- 
tellectual fibre cannot bend to interweave 
with the foreign threads. in which her desti- 
ny has been entangled. She sees only the 
silly side of society, and precipitately, at 
the call of friendship, leaves it forever. 
Perhaps amore richly varied nature, al- 
though its fidelity would have led to the 
same dénouement, would have been more 
versatile in adaptation,and have found much 
human interest, as well as much that was im- 
proving, in the social system which Agnes 
and Mr. Faweett find so silly. The author 
has shown, bowever, more than an artist’s 
eye in his glowing descriptions of the gor- 
geous surroundings which are to our appre- 
hension rather the shrouds of social life 
than its cradles. His usual enthusiasm for 
the beautiful camelia shines out plainly 
here, and it seems to us that his heroine is 
like his favorite flower, stately, fair, and 
cold. 

The name Agres Wolverton [tly describis 
this mildly spunky heroine, a charming lit- 
tle lamb in wolf's clothing, although we 
may perhaps be indulgently allowed to 
doubt whether such a being could in reality 
have carried all before her in a large and 


poetic delineatior describes. The idea isa 
chivalrous one, however. We seem to see 
a solitary Una conquering the lion by her 
innocent loveliness, or a Clorinda bearing all 
before her. triumphant lance. This char- 
acter isat any rate pretminently a poet's 
creation, a figure which none but a poet 
could have conceived and put into execu- 
tion. , 

The unconscious attitude of New York 
towards Brooklyn is brilliantly described, 
and much reminds us of the lordly attitude 
which our own Cambridge takes toward 
the ‘‘Port.” Perhaps the most masterly 
touch in the book is the apotheosis of the 
reigning figure of fashion into a woman of 





——» 7 with which this little episodic vol- 
ume crowned. Her love for Agnes 
breaks up all the stereotyped plates of her 
cut-and-dried life, and she stands before us, 
beautified and pathetic, at last. This is the 
excellent m to which the whole current 
of the book drifts, the final power and tri- 
umph of character in every sphere of life 
over the time-hardened'fetters of pride, 
passion and prejudice. J. R.A. 


MemorkR OF GovERNOR ANDREW; with 
Personal Reminiscences. By Peleg W. 
Chandler; to which are added two hither- 
to unpublished Literary Discourses, and 
the Valedictory Address. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1880. pp. 298. 

The brevity of this memoir, making but 
62 pages of large print, is disappointing, 
especially as the preface intimates a doubt 
whether the elaborate memoir expected 
from another person will be soon published, 
if at all. The few facts here collected, 
however, will be read with interest, and, 
with the appended ‘Personal Reminiscen- 
ces,” they make it plain why its subject 
was so thoroughly esteemed, beloved and 
honore]. Andrew had a great love of wit 
and humor, and was habitually cheerful, 
both by temperament and on principle. 
His philanthrophy was genuine and hearty, 
and was early displayed by efforts to give 
the best legal aid possible to persons who, 
through poverty or other circumstances, 
were placed at disadvantage. His anti- 
slavery enthusiasm began before he had 
finished the college course, and continued 
unabated through his whole life. Among 
the active indications of this were his ap- 
plause, publicly expressed, of the emanci- 
pation proclamations issued by Fremont in 
Missouri and by General Hunter in South 
Carolina, and his regret, not less public, 
that the Administration disavowed those 
acts, and his strenuousness, thereafter, in 
urging a general emancipation, as the dic- 
tate alike of expediency and duty. In war, 
he said, ‘‘fire at the enemy’s magazine”; 
and his demand at all times was for equal 
ity of rights before the law for the whole 
people. 

‘‘He was an anti-slavery man from prin- 
ciple,” says Mr. Chandler; but when he telis 
us, immediately after, that Andrew was 
thoroughly in earnest in his opposition to 
the extension of the slave power, and that, 
while acting with the Whig party of Massa- 
chusests, of which he was an ardent and 
even an enthusiastic member from the start, 
he never went beyond the line authorized 
by regular resolutions of that party,—this 
must remind an old abolitionist of the rtiet- 
orical figure called bathos, — 

Mr. Chandler gives large proportional 
space to an account of the hearing before 
the General Court of Massachusetts in 1867, 
when Gov. Andrew and Linus Child advo- 
cated petitions for a judicious license law, 
taking the ground now and again taken by 
a Society lately formed in Boston, of which 
Andrew’s pastor, James Freeman Clarke, 
is a prominent member; in this hearing Gov- 
ernor Andrew argued that prohibition of 
fermented liquors as a drink had no sup- 
port from either the precept or example of 
Jesus, and no shadow of countenance from 
the religion of the New Testament. Inthe 
Valedictory Address delivered before the 
two branches of the Legislature on his re- 
tirement from the Governorship in 1866, 
Andrew said—‘‘I am satisfied that the mass 
of thinking men at the South accept the 

resent condition ot things in good faith.” 

'n saying this, our excellent friend took 

for granted, as Garrison himself, and a 

majority of the best men at the North did, 

that the South understood and meant by 

**acceptance of the present condition of 

things,” just what they themselves under: 

stood and meant, namely, equality of the 
colored people with the whites in all polit- 
ical rights, as well as their enlargement 
from slavery. Those who would see this 
delusion fully exposed, aud the duty of the 

North in regard to it presented in a most 

impressive manner, should read Judge 

Tourgee’s books, entitled *‘A Fool’s Er- 

rand,” and ‘‘Bricks without Straw.” 

The Memoir of Gov. Andrew is illustrat- 
ed by a view of the house in which he was 
born, and of his monumental statue at 
Hingham, and by a profile portrait faithful- 
ly representing the vigor and beauty of his 
ace in middle life. 











Mrs. Partington Says 


Don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as 
they are regimental to the human cistern; 
but put your,trust in Hop Bitters, which 
will cure generai dilapidation, costive hab- 
its and all comic diseases. They saved 
Isaac from a severe extact of tripod fever. 
They are the ne plus unum of medicines.— 
Boston Globe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 














Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 


mittee advertisement in another column. 


New Eagland Women’s Club.—Mon- 
day, January 3d,3.30 P.M. Mr. F. H. Underwood, 
of South Boston, will speak. Subject, “The Sarviv- 
y the Fittest as seen in Society; with a Look 





A feunes Lady would like a situation as 1¢ad- 
er to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 
day. Good references furnished, All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 


Persons seeking 4 competent teacher for 
thorough classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will ascertain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman’s JouRNAL Office. 








Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classer. 


; . : ; vel inet Pi } appli- 
feshionable cisele with as much case as her | Care Gemmell Waroer, instractos. Bassons! app 


cations received on esday and Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o’clock. Communications by 
mail promptly answered. A 


Sunda Meetings for Women,—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street. Sunday, Jan. 2, 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Miss Harriet S. Tolman. Subject. “The 
Lesson from a Life’—a memorial sketch. Women 
invited. 


Kensington Stitch. 


Ledies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the experee. will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAUC, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 




















3, <8 The Greatest Living A 
such as Prof. Max fection ae 
Hon. W. G' ¢ 











. Story, Carlyle 
' Ruskin, Tennyson, Brown Z, 
and many others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


1,1 
148th Volume, admittedly uprivailed and continuous- 
ly successful, A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter ycar- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, P: » Scientific, 
peneegeieel, Historical and Political Information, 
sao the entire body of Foreign Periodical Litera- 
ure. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
— because it embraces the productions 
re) 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


re J branches of Literature, Science, Politics and 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money; in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a s) .”’—Philadelphia Times. 

“There is no other publication like it. Itis known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the English-speaking world.” 
—Episcopa! Register, Philadelphia. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign ,magazines, that one who takes it does 
not feel the need of em bye Soy in the way of for- 
eign periodical literature.”"—The Advance, Chicago. 

“lts frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers furnish 
to periodical literature on science, history, biogra- 
phy, philosophy, poetry, theology, politics and criti- 
cism, and to add to this the fall complement of the 
best that there isin fiction.—The Interior, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”"—New 
York Independent. 

“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern Churchman. 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, consid- 
ering the quantity and quality of the reading fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and liter- 
ary woe of our time.’’—Christian Union, New 

ork, 

“One cannot read everything... . No man will 
be behind the literature of the times who reads Tue 
Livine AGE.”’—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in 
the world of literature, that will yield equal returns." 
The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It has no rival.’’—New York Evening Post. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 Tug Livinc AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent fora year, stpaid; or, for $9.50 
Tue Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s 
Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now isthe time to subscribe, beginniag with the 


New Year. 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


Literary and Educational Notes. 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA. 

SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 


OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Among the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring special prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; that compensa- 
tion should be according to service and not accord. 
ing to sex. Semi-mont' ay, FOSS a year. Specimen 
copies, six cents. Address L. B. FIFIELD, 
Kearney, Neb. 





OUR LITTLE ONES 


At Home and in School. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Wa. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


Thirty-two pages of stories and poems. Thirty il- 
lustrations especially engraved by the best artists for 
each ber. A i copy sent free to any ad- 
dress. Agents and canvassers wanted everywhere. 
Monthly, 15c. a copy; | Eas ayear. For sale by all 
newsdealers. Russell ublishing Company, 149 A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


per day at home. Samples worth $ 
5 (0 20 free. Address STinsOn & Co,, Po 
land, Maine. 














| These beautiful picturesare exact 
|reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
H icess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
Heliotype ‘from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
land of the finest of modern l’rench 
land English Publications. They 
lare printed upon the same paper 
lwith the same ink as the o nal 
engravings, and will never fade. 
|They are of a uniform size (19x24 
H 'inches) and are old at the remark- 
Engravings aviv low price of FIFTY CENTS 
leach. Descriptive catalogues sent 

ito any address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW: HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213Tremont St. 6mo 


~. Chairs 


For Holiday Presents. 





We offer for the Holidays a very select stock of 
Chairs, Platform Rockers, Dining Chairs, Odd 
Chairs, Sofas, Divans, Lounges, Foot Rests, Parlor 
and Library Tables, and a variety of Odd Pieces of 
Household Furniture of our own manufactare, and 
at very low prices for the class of work. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


569 Washington St. 
OPPOSITE PRAY’S CARPET STORE. 


LOWNEY BROS. & CO, 


Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just Opened—A great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
Costume Bonbons and Tree Ornaments, for Holiday 
Presents. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
$66 fitfree. Address H. Hattet? & Co., Port- 
land, Maice. 





“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mas. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
P ts of wives ont ee ng Price, $2.00, 
4 “m oney ‘ers’’ ucati 
justrial Union, 157 ‘Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
iv7ly 
CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERA , LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, yy 
Students at the Schoo! of 


MRS. AND MISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Particular attention to Contemporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
fp New classes in Latin,German and French 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Spc cial 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CORNEI1L£X. 


Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
—CURED BY— 
MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS, 
Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & 6O.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. Iw 

















The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Ilose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
leases. For corpulent women this invention is a 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MES. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 

The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 

the door every few minutes. 43 8mo 


Now is the Time 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or. 
ders by mai! promptlyattended to. 


Diaries. | Largest Assortment 


or 
STANDARD AND EXCELSIOR 


. . | Diaries. 
Diaries. | AT tow PRICES. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothnesé and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the 

ualities whiich have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which bas 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


dole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 


45 3m 
BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 
MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 

CORE GF Bootes «0 100s sere— esecne ROEM 












oe @ 2. 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non 8t., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 
Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH'1, Prin. 
F Place, B St., Boston. 


B.F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale arid Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc., 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON.  _ 
FOR CHILDREN|jy2 ‘year teat with o 
and elegant Cover and other 


ra improvements. ei — 
tinue to surpass al) imitat- 
TEX He 


B ore. The . Number 
t 
N U K S E R Y year in advance. 














will prove this. $1.50 a 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

> get extra number by sub 

Fifteenth Year.| scribing now. 





Nursery Prb. Co., 36 Bromfield &t, Boston, Mase. 














